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ONE FOR ALL... 


A new, low-cost, all-purpose insulating varnish, designed to reduce expense and 
simplify mnventories, ts proving increasingly popular in the ele tric al repau industry. 
This General Electric insulation development is suitable for coils of all types pro 


viding electrical, chemical and mechameal properties formerly found only in special: 
Electrical manufacturers find 


that G-E mica plate. tape and 
tubing offer exceptional dielee- 


purpose varnishes. 
Motor repair men report that this new varnish (G-E 957 1 A) penetrates easily into 
the deepest coils and bakes at lower temperatures than most other synthetic 


varnishes. No special thinner is required—just petroleum =pirits—and users find tric strength and reduce power 


that the new varnish requires less cover cvat. loss. Stable under varying atmos- 
pheric conditions, these insu- 
lating materials are particularly 


useful at elevated temperatures. 
oJ 


Refrigerators this year are more 
beautiful. more convenient than 
ever -thanks to G-E  plasties 


contributions to the industry, 


Ne 


which include “snack boxes,” 
double-panel freezer doors and 


breaker strips. 
2 


Tight wrapping on cables, arma- 
tures and other coils is possible 
with G.Evs highly flexible and 
mechanically strong varnished 





cloths and tapes. 


ALL’S WELL FOR 
WELDERS 
G-E silicone insulation 
is helping to make 
possible new welding 
transformers that are 
smaller, lighter and longer-lasting than ever 
before. The new silicone insulation means 
increased operating dependability, too, for it 
resists high temperatures and is) water- 


repellent. 


WHAT WOMEN WANT 
A recent national survey 
conducted for General Elec- 
tric shows that 416 of 1,051 
women interviewed would 
prefer GE Textolite* Plas- 
tics Tops in their kitchens, 
(The nearest other leading 
manufacturer was mentioned 
by only 19°7.) These resin- 
impregnated laminated tops 
area productof G-Echemical 
research and product design. 


WANT MORE 
INFORMATION? 
For complete details about 
any of the G-E Chemical 
Department products or 
processes described on this 
page, just write to Chemical 
Dept., General Electric Co., 
Pittsfield 11, Massachusetts. 


@Keu. U.S. Pat. Of. 


G-E Chemical Department plants at: Pittsfield, Mass; Schenectady, N. Y.; Waterford, N. Y.; Coshocton, Ohio; Decatur, Ill; 
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GENERAL GQ ELECTRIC 


PLASTIC COMPOUNDS ° SILICONES « INSULATING MATERIALS * GLYPTAL k ALKYD RESINS - PLASTIC LAMINATING, MOLDING, AND EXTRUDING 


Taunton, Mass ; Anaheim, Calif. 
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Good thing he’s grown 


He seemed like a big fellow in the 
rush days of 1941. But it’s a good 
thing he’s bigger today. For the 
telephone system of nine years ago 
couldn’t possibly do today’s job. 


Since 1941, the Bell System has 
increased the number of telephones 
by more than 16,000,000. There are 


nearly twice as many now as nine 


years ago. 


Millions of miles of Long Distance 
circuits have been added. Billions 
of dollars have been spent for new 
equipment of all kinds. The number 
of Bell Telephone employees has 
increased to more than 600,000. 


Times like these emphasize the 
benefits of such growth and the value 
of a strong, healthy telephone com- 
pany to serve the Nation’s needs. 


For now, more than ever, the 
Nation depends on telephone serv- 
ice to get things done and speed the 
job of defense. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM @ 








KOPPERS POLYSTYRENE 
IS bread 


and butter, too! 


To molders of Koppers Polystyrene: 


Since Koppers Polystyrene was introduced, demand has been near production capacity. 
However, since April, 1950, the situation has been acute. Total molding capacity had been 
and continues to be increased in the face of a growing shortage of raw materials. 
To assure our customers a proper share of available supplies, a system of allocation of 
Koppers Polystyrene was set up. This is the plan: 
Each customer’s average monthly purchase during the period from Janu- 
ary 1949 through March 1950 was determined. This average monthly 
figure was set up as his monthly allocation base. 
Each customer’s orders since March have been filled to the extent of his 
allocation base. 
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We plan to continue this policy. However, governmental needs, regulations or other con- 
ditions beyond our control may require either modification of bases or change in policy. Un- 
der any circumstances we shall endeavor to apportion the available supply equitably 
among our customers. 

As always, we want to work with you to obtain the best results from your use of Poly- 
styrene ... to solve your particular molding problems (with special attention to military 
end uses) ... to design new products to be made from Koppers Polystyrene when the 
supply situation again becomes more normal. 


OR 


wns} Koppers feted, Plastics 


_N 
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Koppers Polystyrene has made Many Products Better and Many Better Products Possible. 


KOPPERS COMPANY, INC., Chemical Division, PITTSBURGH 19, PA. 
SALES OFFICES: NEW YORK +» BOSTON -: PHILADELPHIA - CHICAGO - DETROIT »- LOS ANGELES 
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from a hidden COUNT-Ability 


As the pioneers searched for water with 
an educated witch-hazel switch ... so 
turn your own mathematical mind on 
this million-dollar question: 


“Would My Product Be More Useful To 
My Customers... If It Could Count?” 


Call a Veeder-Root engineer and let 


him help you answer that question. 
Then, if the answer is favorable, he will 
build-in a Veeder-Root Counter as an 
integral part of your product...to 
build more sales than you ever counted 
on before. Look up the nearest V-R 
office in your Classified Directory — or 


call the main office: Hartford 7-7204. _ 





Veeder- Root [ GcOmuEaS | “Count Anything on cas 


VEEDER-ROOT INC., HARTFORD 2, CONN. 





In Canada: Veeder-Root of Canada, Led., 955 St. James Street, Montreal 3. 
In Great Britain: Veeder-Root Lrd., Kilspindie Rd., Dundee, Scotland, 


“DIVINING ROD" 
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NOW—SELECTOMATIC PLUS 


lynchyo Glide Landing 


cuts elevator travel time I'/2 seconds per stop 





















Only Synchro-Glide Landing, the new, Westinghouse-perfected automatic 
landing control, gives you all these remarkable features: 


FASTER FLOOR-TO-FLOOR TIME—Synchro-Glide makes the car accel- 
erate fast and evenly to the maximum possible speed . . . slow down quickly 
and smoothly. And—as the car is making its perfect-level landing, the doors 
are opening . . . ready for passengers to exit. The total result—floor-to-floor 
time reduced by 1% seconds per stop! 


SOFTER, SMOOTHER LANDINGS—The smooth, uniform gliding stops 
will astound you. Synchro-Glide’s dynamic braking action lands a car so : 
softly you scarcely feel the brake set. 


ACCURATE FLOOR-LEVEL LANDINGS UNDER ALL CONDITIONS 
—With Synchro-Glide you are sure of floor-level landings of unmatched 
exactness regardless of load or temperature changes. Yet, the accuracy of 
these landings is protected while passengers are entering or leaving the car. 





The secret of Synchro-Glide Landing is the teaming of experience-proven 
Inductors with Rototrol—the exclusive Westinghouse developments that 
force each car to follow a predetermined pattern. 





*% And—Synchro-Glide Landing is integrated with Selectomatic Super- 
vision (the ingenious “electrical brain” that instantly and automatically 
matches calls to cars to floors.) This integration gives you the most 
perfect vertical transportation system you can buy... Selectomatic PLUS! 





SEE IT TODAY—right in your own office! See and hear how Selecto- 
matic PLUS Synchro-Glide Landing solves elevator problems. Write on 
your letterhead and we'll gladly arrange a showing of our new, sound 
motion picture “Synchro-Glide Landing for Elevators.” Elevator Division, 
Westinghouse Electric Corporation, Dept. ‘a-1, Jersey City, N. J. 
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Earnings—Wheee 


© Third-quarter results are shoving this 
year well ahead of record 1948—that is, 
until the excess-profits tax sales takes its 
bite. P. 19 


Shadow Over Autos 


e For three years people have said the 
auto boom couldn’t last. Credit con- 
trols may end it; but production con- 
trols will probably keep it a. sellers’ 
market. | fay 


Testing Ground 


e Cold-blooded military _ technicians 
think Korean fighting practically paid 
for itself in what it proved about U.S. 
weapons, U.S. tactics. ay 


25% Saving 


e That’s what Kraft achieved by re- 
studying its warehouse distribution 
methods. P. 36 


Buy ... or Rent? 


¢ Now machine users have that option, 
too. A new financing scheme for man- 
ufacturers. — - PP. 92 


Want Parking Space? 


e New York State has some savvy ad- 
vice for towns with a parking problem 
—as who hasn’t. P. 50 
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e BW’s monthly survey finds income 
rising everywhere—but not so fast as 
last month. P. 82 
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ff fi G7, yyy When “Cordura” High Tenacity Rayon is 
Vj TL 


i used as the chain warp in carpeting, less yarn 
is needed to bind the wool tufts in place. Yet 
the carpet is lighter, stronger and more flexible. 
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y ae is the yarn that makes garden hose so strong and durable 
that one manufacturer offers it with a ten-year guarantee. It’s 
the yarn that took the “‘stretch” out of V-Belts . . . without in- 
creasing price. 
It’s Du Pont Cordura* High Tenacity Rayon—the yarn that 


Can you can be used to build sales advantages into many different kinds 
ff ft of products ... frequently with decreasing cost. 
/ build up your sales “Cordura” is inherently stronger than natural fibers generally 
" a eat used. It is made of continuous filaments, with no short ends to 
with this pull apart under strain. And it is engineered to unvarying uni- 
formity—no thicks and thins. 
structural yarn! “Cordura” yarn may help you build a more salable product 


... aad help yqu keep costs down. 


“REG. U. 6. PAT. OFF. 


GET THE PULL STORY of “Cordura” in the new 
manual, “Sinews for Industry.” It gives physical 


properties of “Cordura”... and tells how Du Pont 
will help you profit from the compact strength of 
“Cordura” High Tenacity Rayon. Write Rayon 
Division, E. 1. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), 
Wilmi 98, Del 


28 apy 
266.4. 8. pat Of = 
BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING... THROUGH CHEMISTRY Fg 
Du Pont “Cordura” High Tenacity Rayon—for high strength at low cost 
for RAYON...for NYLON...for FIBERS to come... look to DU PONT 





















THERE IS ONLY ONE 


Phroughout the world there are many famous hotels, but none 


enjoys a more impressive background nor a more loyal 

clientele than the distinguished Waldorf-Astoria on New York’s 

fashionable Park Avenue. Its unrivalled reputation has been achieved through 
a renowned cuisine, superb service and friendly hospitality. Since 1893 the 
Waldorf-Astoria has played host to the ““Who’s Who” of the World. 


THE WALDORF-ASTORIA 
Bou Work 


CONRAD N. HILTON, PRESIDENT 
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New secords ore being set in all directions. tn foct, they're so common- 
Pr. that there’s a tendency to overlook them. ‘ 
Not ‘the least of these new records is the one for sha (page 19). 
And, despite shortages, highs or near highs are being sét right and left 
in the production and distribution of goods and services. 
. 





Steel is among this year's most spectacular performers, of course. 

Each week, output edges another fraction above rated capacity. Thus 
this week's rate is 102.6, up from 102 the week before. That means an 
output of 1,978,900 tons, the fifth weekly record in a row. 

® 

Carloadings, as a partial measure of distribution, haven‘t broken any 

records yet. But there have been some very significant increases. 











The number of cars loaded each week has recently been around 900,000. 
That's far ahead of this time last year, and very close to 1948's peak. 

Indeed, 900,000 is a mighty high figure by any post-1929 standard. 

e 

Pushing toward who-knows-how-high a peak is electric power (page 24). 

For the last two weeks the industry has turned out better than 6)2-billion 
kwh.; that’s about 1-billion kwh. ahead of a year ago. 

Significantly, too, the highly industrialized Great Lakes region leads all 
others. Its gain over a year ago now is running close to 30%; that for the 
country as a whole still is a shade short of 20%. 

ao 

New records can, in themselves, be dangerous. We might get going so 

fast that, should we trip, we’d be flat on our faces. 











That's what some economists are afraid of right now. They feel that the 
cuts in home building and auto output spell at least a short, shallow spill. 
They figure war business won't come along fast enough to avert it. 

However, they may be too pessimistic—they may not be giving enough 
weight to rapid industrial expansion and the growing machinery boom (BW- 
Oct. 14'50,p38). 


. 

Some retailers have their own reasons for looking for some letdown. 

They‘ve been buying to replace stock. Everywhere they pay higher 
prices. That means, of course, that each new tag is higher than the old. 

Store men are afraid the consumer will balk oné,of these days. 

. 

Don’t be lulled into thinking that prices are not still on the rise. 

It’s true that the broad wholesale index hasn’t moved for several weeks. 
And the cost-of-living index isn’t going up quite so fast (page 104). 

But there are indexes within these indexes. 

Take wholesale prices. Farm products and foodstuffs have slipped a 
good bit from their August-September highs. They now are up only 7% 
since before Korea. That’s what flattened the wholesale index out. 

Other _prices—mainly industrial—have gone right on rising, though. 
They‘ve set new highs every single week for 11 weeks. 

And much of this advance still hasn’t appeared at the retail level. 
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Manufacturing costs are still being raised by raw-material prices. 
Here, again, declines in farm products and foods dilute the over-all move- 


























BUSINESS OUTLOOK (continued) 





BUSINESS WEEK ment. But the Bureau of Labor Statistics’ index of spot commodity prices 
shows industrial raw materials have risen 33% since Korea. 


OCTOBER 28, 1950 That’s one good reason why prices of manufactured products have been 
going up. It also means that further rises at wholesale are likely. 
e 
Farm prices and foods have sunk in the last month mainly because of 
the seasonally large hog runs to slaughter. 
Hogs that were selling at $25 a cwt. in August now are under $20. 
Ordinarily, that ‘would be expected to pull beef down. It hasn‘t this 
time. Steers, worth $30 a cwt. two months ago, still are $30. Apparently 
most people will bid up beef as long as they have the money. 
e 
Food supplies will remain large—short of an all-out shooting wor. 
The American consumer now is eating 11% more than before World 
War |l—and that takes into account the 15% gain in population. 
In the 1949-50 crop year, we had 36% more beef than the 1935-39 
average. Pork supplies were up 50%, eggs 55%, and chicken numbers 
75%. 














Large supplies of corn will help keep livestock output on the upgrade 
Frosts held off surprisingly long this fall, and unseasonably warm weather 
did wonders in ripening the cereal. Soft corn was held to a minimum except 
in the northern fringes of the main Corn Belt. 
Cargill, Inc., big grain merchant, this week said all the soft corn ‘’can 
readily be fed to livestock before any danger of spoilage results.” 
e 


Cotton farmers are doing fine on the surplus from the 1948 crop. 








Uncle Sam gave them loans to support prices by keeping cotton off the 
market. When pay-up time came, he was left with 3,781,000 bales. 
Earlier, this couldn’t be sold because prices weren’t high enough to 
meet the conditions imposed by Congress. Recently, though, all but 300,000 
bales have been disposed of—at a better-than-$25-million profit. 
But Uncle Sam doesn’t make the profit. By law, the cotton is ‘‘pooled’’ 
for producers. They get the profits, if any; Uncle Sam foots the losses. 
e 
Cotton supplies continue to be a problem. Despite the curb on exports, 
mill men insist that they can’t buy enough, that their warehouses are empty. 
And here’s a new one. Cotton waste is short. It goes into explosives, 
rayon, cotton felting, tar paper, railway bearing packing, metal wiping. 
e 
Cotton is more plentiful outside the United States. The 1950 crop is 
believed to be up by 2-million bales (it’s down 6¥2-million in the U.S.). But 
it doesn’t help much; half the gain abroad is in China and Russia. 
+ 
Santa is coming early this year to many stockholders (page 102)—and 
that won‘t hurt Christmas trade. 
Extra dividends, stock dividends, higher quarterly rates are flowing in 
a rising torrent. Here are a few companies represented early this week: 
Bell & Howell, Boeing, Bohn Aluminum, Dixie Cup, General Tire, Harni- 
schfeger, Mohawk Carpet, Pennsylvania Glass Sand, Robert Gair, Sears, Roe- 
PAGE 10 buck, Standard Steel Spring, Union Carbide, Westinghouse. 
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THE BEST LOCATION IN THE NATION 


the new key 


to industrial success 


IS YOUR COMPANY OVERLOOKING the excep- 
tional opportunities that the Cleveland-North- 
east Ohio area offers to industry? 


MORE THAN $700,000,000 has been invested in new in- 
dustrial expansion here since 1945. The names of the 
companies which have made this investment are available 
to you on request. 

THIS IS THE ONLY INDUSTRIAL CENTER in the world with 
all the superior advantages listed at the right—including 
81,000,000 customers within 500 miles. 

IN THE LONG RUN, THE SHORT HAUL PAYS! We'll be 
glad to tell you more about the opportunities available to 
your company here. Use our free, confidential Location 
Engineering Service today. 


Phone, wire or write Development Department 


THE CLEVELAND ELECTRIC ILLUMINATING COMPANY 


77 PUBLIC SQUARE 


CHerry 1-4200 CLEVELAND 1, OHIO 


Check These Advantages! 


Only the Cleveland-Northeast Ohio 
area, the best location in the nation, 
offers industry this superior combina- 
tion of profit advantages: 


® At the Market Center of Americo with 
81,000,000 people within 500 miles. 


® Superlative transportation by land, water 
and air 


® Abundant electric power at low rates. 
® Manpower with the know-how. 


® Many producers of parts, materials and 
supplies. 


© Basic materials right at hand. 
© Ample financial services. 
© Complete business and industrial services. 


© Favorable tax structure (no state income 
fax). 


® Diversified industries to supply and be 
supplied. 


® Unlimited fresh-water supply. 
® Desirable plants and plant sites. 
© Excellent living and cultural environment. 


FREE NEW BOOK 
READY TO MAIL 


Write today for free 
copy of new 1950 


' Concise, & 
authoritative, writ- [a 
ten for top man- 
agement men. 








Above: 1951 Packard ‘300’ — one of nine exciting new models for °51 


It’s turning the automobile world 





INMOC AdISd!) 


TaKE your cue from what happened, on our 
Announcement Day, in motor-wise Detroit . . . 


The thousands who jammed our dealers’ show- 


rooms were not just casual “browsers.” They 
fired technical questions; lifted bonnets and 
probed into corners; scrutinized every deep-down 
detail with an educated eye. 

Then came a solid vote of approval that amazed 
even the most optimistic of us... 

On an average, throughout the entire Detroit 
area, one out of every 27 showroom visitors placed 
an immediate order. 

In above-average neighborhoods, the figure ran 
as high as one immediate order from every ten 


showroom visitors. 


That’s significant business. Trend-setting business 
—from people who know their automobiles. 


As you would expect, similar reports are now 
rolling in from every section of the country. 


That’s why we continue to urge you to see the 
new, all-new, 1951 Packard now. Drive it. And 


—get your order in early! 


It’s more than a car...it’s a 


PACKARD 


the one for Si! 


ASK THE MAN WHO OWNS ONE 
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§ Lotest Preceding Month 
Week Week Ago Ago 


Business Week Index (above) | , °224.0 +2230 222.7 159.2 


PRODUCTION 
Steel ingot operations (% of capacity) 102.6 102.0 100.7 9.0 
Production of automobiles and trucks ; 184,121 174,234 188,451 143,049 
Engineering const. awards (Eng. News-Rec. 4-week daily av. in thousands) $39,605 $39,593 $41,719 $23,062 
Electric power output (million kilowatt-hours) 6,503 6,509 6,457 5,430 
Crude oil and condensate (daily average, 1,000 bbis.).............022008- ee 5,902 5,862 5,894 5,072 
Bituminous coal (daily average, 1,000 tons)...............0000 ddventacnes 1,917 1,903 1,879 386 


TRADE 
Miscellaneous and l.c.]. carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars) 85 82 83 68 86 
All other carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars)............seeeeeeeseeee pois 63 62 62 29 52 
Money in circulation (millions) $27,228 $27,339 $27,081 $27,427 $9,613 
Department store sales (change from same week of preceding year) +11% +t4+9% +17% -12% +17% 
Business failures (Dun & Bradstreet, number) 188 155 181 228 


PRICES (Average for the week) 
Cost of Living (U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1935-1939 = 100), Sept... 173. ee i 173.0 169.6 105.2 
Spot commodities, daily index (Moody's, Dec. 31, 1931 = 100).. 464.1 471.8 339.0 198.1 
Industrial raw materials, daily index (U.S. BLS, Aug., 1939 =~ 100).......... 317.8 317.0 312.5 224.1 138.5 
Domestic farm products, daily index (U.S. BLS, Aug., 1939 =: 348.0 344.8 351.9 294.0 146.6 
Finished steel composite (Iron Age, Ib.).............cc ee ecccceceeeceeees 3.837¢  3.837¢  3.837¢ 3.705¢ 2.396¢ 
Scrap steel composite (Iron Age, ton) $40.67 $40.67 $40.67 $25.58 $19.48 
Copper (electrolytic, Connecticut Valley, Ib.)... 2.2.26... cess eee seeeeeees 24.500¢ 24.500¢ 23.010¢ 17.625¢ 12.022¢ 
Wheat (Na. 2, bard winter, Kansse City, Det) oo. oieicicis ccs cecncvecsnsene $2.13 $2.17 $2.21 $2.18 $0.99 
Sugar, daily price (raw, delivered New York, Ib.). 6.22¢ 6.25¢ 6.25¢ 6.05¢ 3.38¢ 
Cotton, daily price (middling, ten designated markets, Ib.)............++-4++ 39.33¢  38.72¢ 40.98¢ 29.6l¢ 13.94¢ 
Wool tops (Boston, Ib.). . $3.10 $3.10 $3.10 $1.90 $1.41 


Rubber, daily price (ribbed smoked sheets, New York, Ib.).........2-20+0005 63.25¢ 63.50¢  60.00¢ 16.39¢ 22.16¢ 


FINANCE 
90 stocks, price index (Standard & Poor’s Corp.).........+-sseeeeeeeeeees 158.9 157.5 153.7 126.4 78.0 
Medium grade corporate bond yield (Baa issues, Moody’s) 3.22% 3.22% 3.22% 3.35% 4.33% 
High grade corporate bond yield (Aaa issues, Moody’s) 2.68% 2.67% 2.66% 2.61% 2.77% 
Call loans renewal rate, N. Y. Stock Exchange (daily average) 14-13% 14-13% 14-11% 14-13% 1.00% 
Prime commercial paper, 4-to-6 months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate) 14-13% 14-15% 14-13% 13% 4-1% 


BANKING (Millions of dollars) 
Demand deposits adjusted, reporting member banks 49,339 48,839 49,030 46,738 ++27,777 
Total loans and investments, reporting member banks 68,841 68,663 69,534 66,439 ++32,309 
Commercial and agricultural loans, reporting member banks 16,147 16,142 15,517 13,647 ++6,963 
Securities loans, reporting member banks 2,063 2,093 2,095 1,818 ++1,038 
U. S. gov't and gov't guaranteed obligations held, reporting member banks. .. . 33,580 33,358 34,869 37,625 ++15,999 
Other securities held, reporting member banks 6,439 6,428 6,383 5,023 ++4,303 
Excess reserves, all member banks 1,330 980 390 1,075 5,290 
Total federal reserve credit outstanding 20,426 20,044 19,169 18,157 2,265 


QDate for “Latest Week" on each series om request. 





*Preliminary, week ended Oct. 21. 


++Estimate (BW —Jul.12'47,p16). tRevised. 
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FAST FREIGHT TRAINS speed essential 
goods to market and to you. Their mile- 
long strings of cars are pulled by powerful 
Diesel-electric locomotives, the majority of 
which are cranked by dependable Exide 
Batteries. 


SPLICING UNDERGROUND CABLES, one 
of the many unseen tasks performed to as- 
sure you uninterrupted telephone service. 
The power that gives life to these cables is 
safeguarded by storage batteries. Thousands 
of these batteries are Exides. 


PERISHABLE FOODS ARRIVE at city markets before dawn, and reach your local : ; 
store before that day’s shopping begins. Prompt deliveries are important. Trucks In numerous ways, directly or indi- 


must start on time, arrive on time. For dependable starting, hundreds of thousands rectly, Exide Batteries are serving you, 
of truck operators rely on Exide Batteries. for there are Exides to meet every 
storage battery need. They provide 
motive power for battery electric in- 
dustrial trucks, mine locomotives and 
shuttle cars. On railroads, Exide Bat- 
teries supply power not only for Diesel 
locomotive cranking, but also for car 
lighting, air-conditioning, and signal 
systems. They provide current for many 
services on aircraft...in radio and 
television broadcast . . . in electric light 
and power plants. And on millions of 
cars, trucks and buses, they daily prove 
that ‘‘When it’s an Exide, you start.” 


Information regarding the application 
of storage batteries for any business or 
industrial need is available upon request. 


BATTLING HEAVY SEAS to provide the nation with one of its essential foods is EX {ioe 


dangerous work. But fishermen take no unneeded risks... use only the most de- 
pendable equipment. On fishing craft, as on all other types of vessels, Exide Bat- 
teries perform many services vital to safety. 


Reg. Trade-mark U.S. Pat. Of. 


THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY COMPANY, Philadelphia 32 Exide Batteries of Canada, Limited, Toronto 














WASHINGTON OUTLOOK 





WASHINGTON 
BUREAU 
OCT. 28, 1950 


What happens to defense plans is the top question facing businessmen, 
now that Korea is ending and the danger of an early big war seems more 
remote. F 

A recheck with the men who advise Truman on military and economic 
policy, plus key men in Congress, shows these plans and expectations: 


There will be no sudden reversal of direction. True, an end to the shoot- 
ing will make it harder to keep mobilization on schedule. There'll be hag- 
gling over how far and how fast to go. But the most to expect for a year or 
so is some foot dragging. No return to normalcy is in sight. 


Spending will keep on going up. Congress won’t risk economizing on 
defense, regardless of who wins the elections. Korea will be too fresh an 
issue. Here’s the minimum planned for our own forces and for aid to our 
allies: 

Another $12- to $15-billion will be asked in the special fall session of 
Congress. That’s on top of the $30-odd-billion already voted as a defense 
starter. 

Then upwards of $50-billion annually is the target for the next several 
years. That’s what military men figure it will take to back our foreign 
policy. Actually, this may be upped later, when our share of Europe’s 
defense is fixed. 


That means a total budget in the $70-billion range when you add in 
the nondefense costs of government—or $30-billion more in goods and 
services than the government got before Korea. Moreover, the real brunt 
of government demand won’t come for another six months, which means 
that the big threat from inflation is still ahead—not removed by victory 
in Korea. 

eo 

Taxes may not go up so fast as planned. The Treasury will ask enough 
extra revenue to keep defense on a pay-as-you-go basis. But there’s con- 
siderable doubt that Congress will O.K. any $10- to $12-billion boost after 
the shooting ends. 

This is the outlook: 


The regular corporate rate, now 45%, probably will be pushed up to 
50°7. Congress won’t go for 55‘7, though that figure may get official 
backing. 

An excess-profits tax seems sure—a political must. But there’s talk 
now of making the exemptions liberal to temper the harsh rate. 

Individual income taxes wil] rise, although not high enough to mop up 
“excess buying power.” That would mean soaking all taxpayers, and you 
can be sure the unions will fight a stiff jump for wage earners. 


A return to big deficits is in the cards, starting after next midyear, 
when actual defense spending will be double the old $15-billion rate. That 
means inflation—and makes official talk of avoiding price-wage controls 


look like wishful thinking. 
e 


Price-wage ceilings indeed will be used. Most officials say so in private, 
despite public efforts to give an “iffy” impression that controls won’t be 
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WASHINGTON OUTLOOK Continues 


WASHINGTON necessary—“‘if’”’ taxes are high enough, “if” buying tapers off, “if,” “if,” 
BUREAU “if.” 
OCT. 28, 1950 The time is uncertain. But plans for ceilings are being made right 


now, under stabilizer Valentine (page 34). The first moves are expected 
to come within 90 days (maybe late next month) for a limited list of 


commodities. : 
e 





Civilian production cutbacks may turn out to be deeper than expected. 
Here’s why: While defense will take only small proportions of most 
materials, the diversion won’t be uniform. 


For example, steel: Defense will take 12% to 15% (12- to 15-million 
tons) by the third quarter of 1951. On the surface, that doesn’t look big. 

The hitch is this: Officials figuring where the steel will come from are 
finding that half or more of all steel goes for uses that can’t be cut— 
defense-supporting and essential-civilian activities. And in many cases, 
essential uses must be increased—freight cars, plant expansion, etc. 


That makes a bleaker picture for consumer durables. Big “non- 

essential” items may be cut 25‘ or more on their steel. 
* 

Productivity raises in wage contracts are under fire as inflationary. 
Government economists say such raises are O.K. in normal times. They 
push buying power up as production rises, thus help make a bigger market. 
But now, when goods are limited, they will merely push up prices. 

A ban will be considered—if and when we get any wage controls. But 
action against productivity invites a bitter row with the unions. 





A new plan to get military manpower is shaping up. It will be pro- 
posed to Congress either this fall or early next year. 

It’s universal military service, and it will be recommended as a substi- 
tute for both the present selective-service (draft) system and the old 
proposal for a universal military training program. Under the new plan, 
men physically unfit for combat service would be used for desk work and 
other nonfighting jobs. Truman has passed the word that he is for it. 


Symington is emerging as mobilization’s real boss. Officially, he is 
coordinator of controls, the referee of disputes. But actually, he is running 
the show, telling the controllers what to do. 


The ban on amusement construction was forced on the National Pro- 
duction Authority by Symington after the union complained that home 
building was being robbed of materials. 

And other civilian cutbacks—on autos, appliances, etc.—will be 
reviewed by him. This means NPA may have to change its plans—cut 
deep and fast. 


On plant expansion, Symington will set the policy for Truman and, in 
a large measure, run the show himself. 

Amortization: Symington will say what privately financed facilities can 
be written off for tax purposes over a five-year period. 

Government loans: He will say what projects the government finances. 
This is a $2-billion program—a big melon for Symington to split. 
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THE TIN 


This is a tin can. 

To the housewives who open 
30,000,000 of them a day, there is 
probably nothing less glamorous. 
Not so to us. We love ’em . . . because 
we see the tin can as one of the great- 
est advances in living, the means of 
bringing more food and better food 
to millions of people. 

That’s why we’re constantly im- 
proving cans. In fact, we’ve made 
cans so good that today it is far safer, 
from a bacteriological standpoint, 
to leave food in an open can than it 
is to transfer it to a dish. 

Continental has been a leader in 





WE LOVE TO TOUCH 


the development of enamel linings 
for cans that protect food flavor, 
color and quality. The composition of 
these linings varies to give each vege- 
table, fruit, fruit juice or other food 
the specific protection it requires. 

Furthermore, our research people 
have made exhaustive studies of food 
spoilage and proved time and again 
that food will spoil faster out of a 
can than in it. As the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture says: 

“It is just as safe to keep canned 
food in the can it comes in—if the 
can is cool and covered—as it is to 
empty the food into another con- 


tainer . .. Cans and foods are steri- 
lized in the ‘processing.’ But the 
dish into which the food might be 
emptied is far from sterile.” 

This is only a sample of the prob- 
lems that our research team of 
chemists, biologists, bacteriologists, 
metallurgists and other specialists 
have tackled. Their one goal in life 
is to lick packaging problems of all 
kinds—and if you have one, they’d 
love to hear about it. 

Remember—no matter what you 
pack or how you pack it—Continen- 
tal has the knowledge and facilities 
to give you first-rate service. 


dependable sou 
Sreitiii bo rtinental 2S 7 pen oF Seay 


CONTINENTAL (G CAN COMPANY 


100 East 42nd Street 


New York 17, New York 


MAKERS OF: Tin Cans + Fibre Drums + Paper Containers + Steel Containers * Plastic 


Products + Crown Caps and Cork Products + 


Decoware + 


Machinery and Equipment 
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Corporate Profits After Taxes 


EK 


NUMBER 1104 
OCTOBER 28, 1950 


You have to figure 
on an excess-profits 
tax taking away 
some of this year’s 
profit—no one 
knows how much. 


More Earnings Than Ever—But . . . 


An unknown tax of uncertain amount probably will spoil 
the picture. Meanwhile, 1950 is out to beat the 1948 record. 


Profits for 1950 are racing for a new 
record. 

Six months ago, the talk was of beat- 
ing 1949. Now the talk is of beating 
1948, the best earnings year in history. 
e Hook—There’s a catch, of course—the 
excess-profits tax law Congress hasn't 
written yet. When business finally 
settles up with the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue, the odds are that the income 
it has left after taxes will fall somewhere 
between 1948 and 1949. 

It’s the third quarter that did it. The 
Council of Economic Advisers esti 
mates third-quarter earnings (after 
taxes) at an annual rate of $23.2-billion 
That's better than any other quarter 
business has ever turned in—even in 
1948. It puts this third ~— 35% 
ahead of last year’s, even after allowing 
for the higher tax rate of 42% that 
went into effect this year. 

e Unanimous—The remarkable thing 
about the 1950 quarterly reports just 


coming in is their unanimity. Usually, 
even when business is roaring up, there 
are a lot of laggards. This time the 
bandwagon is cram-full; the ones that 
got left are few and far between. 

Sales have gone up, too. In most cases 
their gains were less spectacular. But it 
was cnough to lower unit costs to a 
point where higher volume brought a 
huge leap in earnings. 

The foundations for the boom were 
solidly laid in the first two quarters. 
Earnings for the first half of 1950 ran 
about 12% ahead of the same 1949 
period. Korea did the rest. Not that 
defense orders have begun to show in 
the books in volume as yet. But the 
certainty that they were coming sent 
industry and consumers alike on a buy- 
ing tear. 

@ Steel, Housing—Pick an industry—al 
most any industry. 

In steel, Allegheny Ludlum’s third- 
quarter sales were more than double 


those for the same period in 1949; and 
a $183,000 deficit was blown up into 
a $2.9-million net profit. Colorado 
Fuel & Iron showed a net that’s up 
80%. So did Acme Steel. 

The hysterical pace of the housing 
boom brought Johns-Manville’s net up 
23%. It changed a $28,000 deficit of 
Georgia-Pacific Plywood & Lumber into 
a $14-million profit. It boosted Robert- 
shaw-Fulton Control net 144% ona 
sales increase of 62%. 
© Other Climbers—TV was a star per- 
former in the second quarter, it’s still 
holding its ground. Motorola reported 
a sales jump of 191% from hile 
ter 1949—and an increase in net of 
422%. 

Almost everywhere you look, the 
gains are astronomical--and you don’t 
need a telescope to see them. Farm 
machinery, chemicals, food industries, 
appliances—they're all up. Reynolds 
Metals may have taken the cake; its net 
shet up some 8,540%. 

Hard goods didn’t do all the climb- 
ing. American Woolen net went up 
183%; St. Regis Paper swung from 








$82,000 to $2.8-million; 

up 614%. 

e The Big Question—So far, very, very 
ood. But there’s an unusually sturdy 
y in the ointment. 

Congress is committed to apply an 
excess-profits tax to either the Jast-half 
or the last-quarter earnings. A further 
tax load could drag 1950 behind 1948. 

If Congress deals lightly with the 
corporations, it might skim off as little 


Pacific Mills, 


as an additional half-billion dollars from 
the year’s total. It would take a lot of 
ifs to bring the figure that low. It 
could happen only: if just the last 
quarter were subject to an excess-profits 
tax; if the base years for figuring normal 
carnings were 1947 through 1949; if 
the tax rate on everything above the 
base were 65%; if “growth” industries 
got some adjustment; and if allowances 
were provided for new capital additions. 





Companies Sold More, Earned More 


1950 
$63 ,629 ,146 $23,967 ,745 
11,376,460 
46 ,012 ,223 
6,487 ,190 
10,364,951 


1,197,416 
9, 208 ,003 
16,473,532 
16,736,469 
3,119,959 


Admiral : 
Alan Wood Steel 
Aliegheny Ludlum Steel 
American Colortype 
*American Enka 
tlas Tack 
rker Bros 
ndix Home Appliances 
aw-Knox 
talin Corp. of Amenca 
terpillar Tractor 
ntainer Corp. of America 
mtinental Copper & Steel Ind. 
oper-Bessemer 
val Texas Sulphur 


ton Mfg. 
liott 
eral Bronze 
eneral Electric 
eneral Foods 
neral Portland Cement 
orgia-Pacific Plywood & Lumber 
lammermill! Paper 
»we Sound 
lercules Powder 
ussman Refrigerator 
ytron Radio 
dustrial Brownhoist 
hns- Manville 
ingston Products 
Lehigh Portland Cement 
Liggett & Myers Tobacco 
Mengel 
Monsanto Chemical 
Motorola 


Mullins Mfg. 

National Automotive Fibres 
National Biscuit 

Pacific Mills 
Pennsylvania-Dixie Cement 
Reynolds Metals 

Rheem Mfg 
Robertshaw-Fulton Controls 
Rohm & Haas 

St. Regis Paper 

Thomas Steel 

Thor 

Trailmobile. 

United States Tobacco 
Westinghouse 


NA Not Available » Deficit 


85,520,849 
40, 353,000 
8,153,323 4,717,599 
8,401,000 
1,306,051 


38,693, 116 
6,886,629 
5,552,000 
473,432,€73 388,615,888 
155,554,317 


6 597 , 300 
17 ,605 ,640 
5,726,564 
6,177,872 
42,850,161 
6,035 ,903 
12,017 ,425 
2 405 635 
55,299, 162 
2,362,792 
13,342,576 
142 ,950 ,000 
11,771,366 
60,567,000 
54,225,000 


17.3601 ,307 
24,271,668 
72,929,375 
32,614,244 

7,393,574 


44.438 ,000 
20,727,000 
11,487,443 
20,560,000 
38 , 262,288 
3,550,071 
& 646,753 
18,149,693 
§ 763 908 


271,713,978 


Ird Quarter 
Earnings 
1949 1950 1949 
$5,253,685 $1,475,884 
628 ,081 62,920 
2,873,998 D183 ,341 
343 ,506 274,781 
1,537,893 1,175,576 


95 ,499 19,028 
600 , 146 227 ,026 
1,106,101 407 ,325 
794,649 
140,913 


9 584,543 
3,300,000 
656 , 893 
618 ,946 
356,518 


5,899 ,875 
21,861 ,557 
5,944 033 
9 545 ,959 


737,141 
6,909 , 584 
10,241,495 
16,974,289 
1,804,915 
57,381,888 
28 ,692 ,435 


54,397 


4,393,409 
2,359 , 892 
34,392 
617,761 
176,156 


7,463,000 
578,056 


24,490,474 
6,433,715 
3,098 ,000 


1,800,725 
824,809 
164,172 

21,060 ,037 

6,990 ,936 


3,624 , 866 
405 ,760 
566 ,030 

35,474,462 


114,322,810 9,891,222 


5,482 , 200 
9 298,134 
4,271,637 
4,424,600 
29,253,755 


4,652,113 
3,486 825 
1,528,470 
43,132,595 
2,154,500 


13,370, 288 
150 494 ,000 
6,972 ,232 
42,025 ,033 
18,610,610 


1,591, 200 
1,551,708 
597 ,532 
676,410 
4,143,341 
594 ,977 
1,356,252 
154,491 
5,725 ,453 
174,781 
2,294,239 
9,215,000 
559 413 
7,639 , 385 
3,825,000 


1,372 ,900 
D28 ,122 
180,682 
353,794 
2,467 438 
520,878 
64,522 
102 ,620 
4,667 ,427 
139,189 
2,300, 250 
8,707 ,000 


1,564,995 
446 

443 
2,957 


,598 


765,164 
1,473,288 
5,101, 154 

350,756 

808 , 345 


9,296,118 
19 496 ,905 
72,854,481 

NA 

5,690 ,930 

35,001 
676,832 
633,877 
1,204,000 
81,506 


27,993,000 = 3,075,924 
13,313,000 840 
7 O86 , 703 445 
15,493 000 1,838 O00 
28,162,194 2,791,043 
454, 268 
518,224 
1,063,861 
641,683 


203 , 370 
443,850 
211,036 
731,979 


2,259,816 
6,717,131 
6,425,389 
5.495 456 


242,286,014 21,872,493 20,554,447 


But the half-billion extra tax take 
could well swell to $2-billion. 

Just by making the entire last half of 
the year subject to an excess-profits 
levy, by using 1946 through 1949 as 
the base years, and by taxing anything 
over at the rate of 75%, Congress could 
dig deep into corporate funds. 
¢ Dividends—How much of the big gain 
in earnings is going to come out in 
dividends depends not only on taxes 
but on how much industry expands. 
In the postwar years, industry has re- 
lied mainly on its own retained net 
profits for new money to sink into plant 
and equipment. When expansion pro- 
grams are going strong, dividends are 
apt to represent a relatively thin share 
of the profits. 

In 1939, when little money was go- 
ing into capital equipment, _ three- 
fourths of the profits der taxes went 
into dividends. In the expansion boom 
of 1948, dividends were taking only a 
36% bite out of earnings. Last vear, 
when the boom had somewhat subsided, 
they were taking 46%. 

Today, outlays for plant and equip- 
ment are on the up again. ‘They have 
risen from a $14.8-billion rate in the 
first quarter to an estimated $20.2-bil- 
lion rate in the third. And the stock- 
holders’ cut has dropped; it’s down 
around 40%. 


Four Months Notice 


For Military Reserves 


Any military reservists who haven't 
received their orders by now are safe 
for at least four months. 

That’s the welcome word to em- 

ployers and their reservist employees 
straight from Defense Secretary Mar- 
shall this week. 
e@ Advance Notice—Secretary Marshall 
ordered the Army, Navy, and Air 
Force to make up their reserve and 
national guard requirements for six 
months ahead. Except for certain spe- 
cialists who are needed immediately, 
the military must give reservists four 
months’ notice that they are to be called 
into uniform. 

In addition, physically unfit re- 

servists will be dropped from military 
rolls. And men engaged in skilled oc- 
cupations will get exemptions. Mar- 
shall said that reservists who are called 
back involuntarily will be released just 
as soon as they are trained—and as soon 
as enough draftees or volunteers are on 
hand to replace them. 
e Marine Assurance — The Marine 
Corps added its guarantee that first 
licutenants commissioned before mid- 
1944 would 'not be called up; that no 
captains are needed nght now; and that 
noncoms who haven't already been 
called won’t be. 
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End of the Auto Boom 


The outlook is for a hybrid market: demand limited by 
buying curbs, supply by defense cutbacks. Slackening demand 
now, though, has well-stocked dealers uneasy. 


On the West Coast today, the aver- 

age family of two probably spends 
about $100 a month for food. Under 
the new Regulation W, it will have to 
spend $90 a month for instalments on a 
Ford. 
e Will It?—In Detroit this week, this 
latest federal incursion into the family 
budget was already changing the auto 
makers’ way of life. Its most immediate 
effect was one more faltering in the post- 
war sellers’ market. 

Three times before the market has 

stumbled. In cach case an outside 
factor—a war scare, a strike, and a half- 
war—rescued it. This time another out- 
side factor—defense cutbacks—is likely 
to keep inventories from piling up. But 
neither the market nor Detroit’ pro- 
duction habits will be the same. 
@ Lower Level—In the months ahead, 
the outlook for the auto market is a 
new, and lower, plateau. To a great 
extent, it will be a purely artificial level. 
On the buying side, it will be condi- 
tioned by the new, stiffer curbs on 
credit. On supply, allocations and de- 
fense requirements will be the shaping 
forces. 

This new level, however, will be more 
than a depressed replica of the present 
market. There will be changes ‘in buying 
habits. Some companies look for a gen- 
cial shift from the medium-priced cars 
into the lower-priced lines. Kaiser- 
Frazer was following this theory when it 
decided to cut back production of its 
medium-priced Kaisers to concentrate 
on the > ame Henry J. 

There are others who think the buy- 
ing shift will go the opposite way. They 
reason that steadily nsing incomes will 
upgrade buying tastes. + Sess profits 
won't be moving into medium-priced 
Pontiacs and Dodges; they will be going 
into Cadillacs and Chryslers. instead. 
e Slackening Starts—Though no one will 
admit it, auto demand is already slack- 
ening off. Dealers and factory officials 
are obviously uncasy. One top sales man- 
ager put it this way: 

“T can’t help but be worried, wonder- 
ing what may happen this winter with 
the new credit regulations if the snow is 
deep!” 

That’s the language of autodom. A 
free translation might run like this: “The 
new credit regulations are crimping sales 
right now. With winter coming on, 
we're likely to face real trouble soon.” 

As yet there has been no talk of pro- 
duction cutbacks. Output is being held 
at maximum levels, while dealers’ stocks 
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build up. No valid current figures are 
available, for they always run 30 days or 
so behind. But the signs are evident— 
dealer advertising urging buying now as 
a hedge against shortages ahead; other 
advertising promising high-dollar trade- 
in deals; the worried concentration of 
the auto industry on the new credit 
regulations. The worry is underscored by 
labor, too. In a blast at the new credit 
curbs, Walter Reuther, president of the 
United Auto Workers (CIO), called 
the regulations “a grievous blunder 
which will create mass uncmployment.” 

For the moment, dealer stocks are 
far from top-heavy. If the weather holds 
good, it will probably be 30 to 60 days 
Lefore they become dangerously high. 
Thus the first of the year may prove a 
turning point. 
e Familiar Sight-To auto makers, the 
specter of a fajtering market is by now 
a familar visitor. 

The first call was early in 1949, just 
at the tail end of the winter; a short- 


Scylla to Charybdis 


The bridge sketched above would span two 
miles over the Straits of Messina between 
Italy, the legendary lair of Scylla, and Sicily, 
where Charybdis lurked. Plans for the 
railroad and highway bridge have just been 
forwarded to the Italian government by 
D. B. Steinman, the American bridge engi- 
neet. The main span of 5,000 ft. would 
be the world’s longest, crossing water 400- 
ft. deep. Estimated cost: $60-million. 


lived war scare then kept it from staying 
long enough to cause trouble. 

Again last winter automobile stocks 
began to build up rather heavily during 
January and February. A buyers’ mar- 
ket was clearly in sight (BW—Feb.4'50, 
p19). But then Chrysler went on strike 
tor 100 days. Loss of about a fifth of 
normal production in the industry kept 
the rest of the auto plants running at 
full tilt. Later, spring buying came along 
in the normal way. 

By June some dealers were having to 
get busy and sell cars again, rather than 
fill orders. Then Korea broke. Demand 
swelled to 1946-47 dimensions. 
eMonth of Change—In September 
three things happened: 

e The war news turned good. 
Simultaneously, the panic side of buying 
disappeared. 

@ The post-Labor Day seasonal let- 
down in demand made its normal ap- 
pearance. 

e The government slapped on its 
first version of Regulation W. It re- 
quired car buyers to put down onc third 
in cash and to pay off instalments in 
21 months. 

A fortnight ago, the credit regulations 
were, tightened. The man who formerly 
could buy a car with a 21-month pay- 
ment schedule had it cut to 15. That 
meant that a Ford on the West Coast 
(costing around $2,000 delivered) with 
a down payment of $666 would require 
monthly payments of about $90 plus 
interest. 

Hardest hit, apparently, were the 
used-car dealers. Prices that had already 
dropped about 10% from August to 
September on the Automotive News 
index sagged even lower. And that made 
the net cost of new cars for trade-in 
buyers all the higher. 


Cotton Export Quota Up 


Agriculture Secretary Brannan—un- 
der heavy pressure from the farm bloc— 
has found an extra 146,000 bales of 
cotton in the country’s carryover. So 
he’s letting exporters ship that much 
more than the quota he set Oct. 10. 

At that time, the Census Bureau 
estimated a carryover of 6,700,000 bales. 
Now, complete figures show the total 
to be 6,846,000 bales. 

Brannan’s concession is not a retreat 
from the 2-million bale export ceiling 
he had set for the eight months ending 
next Mar. 30. Exporters call the quota 
too drastic. But Brannan retorts: (1) 
Cotton supply is so tight that any big 
increase in the price would bring de- 
mands for price ceilings, and (2) mili- 
tary needs haven’t been sent him by the 
Munitions Board, so he has had to play 
it safe. 

He has promised to raise the quota 
if military and essential civilian demands 
turn out smaller than his estimates. 











The new Horet’s big innovation is under 


MERCURY the hood, too—a 145-hp., six-cylinder engine. 


Look Again—Theyre the 1951 


The grille has new tricks, but the biggest 
change is the Merc-O-Matic Drive. 


It’s a matter of tradition in the auto 
ndustry, and also a matter of economy, 
0 make model changes each year either 

fn the mechanics of a car or its looks— 
ut not both. Last year was the year 
for many major style revisions. ‘This 
year the improvements are mostly under 
he hood. 

Both Hudson and Studebaker are 
fering completely new and more 
powerful engines in some of their 1951 
nodels. And Mercury is making its bow 

ith the Merc-O-Matic Drive, the first 
ar in the Ford flect to carry the new 
utomatic transmission developed by 
‘ord and Borg-Warner. But except for 
ome touches of chrome, these cars have 
changed little on the outside. You 
sould easily mistake them for 1950's. ° 


Some new faces 


HENRY 
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Kaiser-Frazer’s “baby” car is stripped of all 


* high-cost frills such as trunk doors. 


You probably wouldn’t mistake the 
"$1 Packard or the Kaiser, though. Of 
all the makers that have displayed their 
next year’s wares, these two are the only 
ones that show stop-and-stare changes 
in styling. Both have mcdified power 
plants in addition. 

Along with these two definitely new 
designs, there are two newcomers to 
the field: the Henry J. of Kaiser-Frazer, 
and Nash’s low-priced Rambler series. 
Actually, Nash came out with a 1950 
Rambler, but the company says that it 
will build two new models in 51. 

There are many more 1951 models 
yet to appear. But from all indications, 
none of their changes—cither on the 
shell or under it—will be so pronounced 
as the models shown on these pages. 


have appeared 


RAMBLER 


Oldsmobile promises one new body line; 
otherwise you can expect most of the 
1951 revisions to fall into the face 
lifting category—with little change in 
bone structure. 

Enginecringwise, the trend for 1951 
is definitely to more power and casier 
handling. Hudson has introduced an 
entirely new model—the Hudson Hor- 
net—powered by a new engine. This 
six-cylinder job is a giant for a ‘‘six” 
(145 hp.) and high-compressioned 
(7.2-to-1). 

Studebaker’s 1951 Commander 
model will have a new, cight-cylinder 
valve-in-head engine, with a rated horse- 
power of 120 at 4,000 rpm. Studebaker 
designed the engine with high-com- 
pression ratios in mind. It used a 


i einai iil oe 


to 


1951 edition of the little Nash adds several 
new models to the line. 
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Also boasts a 
new engine. 


STUDEBAKE 


Models 


V-type cylinder arrangement to obtain 
the rugged structure necessary when 
operating with high-octane fuels. How- 
ever, the engine is set up today on a 
medium-compression (7-to-1) basis be- 
cause suitable fucl isn’t available for 
really high compression. 

Both Kaiser-Frazer and Packard have 
upped the power output of their 1951 
engines, too. 

Mercury's engineering contribution, 
the Merc-O-Matic transmission, is a 
torque-converter type. It joins company 
with two General Motors transmissions 
based on the same principle, the Buick 
Dynaflow and the Chevrolet Power- 
glide, Studebaker’s automatic drive, and 
Packard’s Ultramatic as well. A Ford-O- 
Matic transmission will parallel the 
Merc-O-Matic. 

The Hydra-Matic shift will be avail- 
able on 1951 models of Olds, Pontiac, 
Cadillac, Kaiser and Frazer, Nash, Lin- 
coln, and Hudson. Hudson will also 
have its own Drive-Master transmission 
available. 

That leaves Chrysler divisions alone 
without a fully developed automatic 
transmission. Its fluid coupling is gen- 
erally classed as semiautomatic, and it 
is not due for replacement until the 
1952 models come out. 

Late units off Ford’s production line, 
already have painted metal instead of 
chrome on the bumper tips outside the 
parking lights. It’s rumored the 
chrome trim around Ford headlights 
will be next to go. 

Most 1951 models are starting the 
year off with their full complement of 
chrome. But that may change; there 
may be strips of it missing as the year 
goes on and materials shortages take 
their toll. 
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Some 1950 faces have changed 


‘50 KAISER 


The 1951 Kaiser carries the first major 
style change since the first model in 1947. 
Kaiser calls it “Anatomic Design’’—formed 
to fit the human anatomy. The new 
Kaiser is longer over-all than the 1950 
model, but its wheelbase is shorter (1184 
in.). It is also lower (603 in.). The com- 


‘50 PACKARD 


Says Packard of its new-styled model: 
“Everything here is new, and everything 
new is here.” The hood has been lowered 
44 in. and the fenders raised 24 in. so the 
driver can see all four. The wheelbase is 
2 in. longer than last year’s. It has a new 


‘51 KAISER 


pany says that the glass area is the largest 
of any car on the road. The handbrake is 
located right below the ignition switch. The 
glove compartment is like a drawer. The 
new Kaiser is powered by a new “super- 
sonic”’ six-cylinder, 115-hp. engine, and the 
Hydra-Matic shift is available. 


‘51 PACKARD 


one-piece curved windshield. The trunk 
space (304 cu. ft.) is far bigger in the new 
car. A new Packard Thunderbolt engine 
powers it, and Packard's Ultramatic trans- 
mission is available. The car is designed 
for easier steering and stopping power. 
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Electricity: Feast or Famine? 


Chapman fears power shortage as defense demands grow. 
But the industry claims that its present expansion program assures 


an adequate increase in supply. 


As if the brand-new problems of re- 
armament weren’t enough of a worry, 
Washington has found an ancient 
ghost to haunt its dreams. 

The 
age. Where, defense planners are cry- 
ing, can we get the power to operate 
the size of economy that’s implied by 
targets of 120-million-ton steel and 
3.4-billion-lb. aluminum capacities? 
@ Exorcised—The power spook first 
turned up in Washington in the buildep 
for World War II. It was not finally 
exorcised till 1943, when it became 

rident that existing power would get 

s through. After the war, the busy 
hade turned up again—with much more 

ason. But it didn’t quite turn into 

arsh reality. 

Now Secretary of the Interior Chap- 

an has beckoned the ghost again. Last 

eck he told: power executives that 

resently planned expansion—more than 

0-million kw. through 1953—would be 

insufficient to meet prospective de- 
gmands.” 

Trouble Now, But—Chapman doesn’t 

sally expect power mtr trouble in 
@he near future. But he said it could 

rise this winter in two areas—the Pa- 
Northwest and the Tennessee 


Heavy aluminum loads at Bonneville 
right have to be curtailed this Decem- 
Her if the Columbia River flow then is 
oor (prospects now are above aver- 

ec). 

TVA’s in trouble because of the 

bulous growth of power demand by 
he Atomic Energy Commie (But 
water's good right now, and TVA 
could draw heavily on utility systems 
to the cast, north, and west; so Chap- 
man can't really sce a squeeze this 
winter.) 
e@ Danger Spots—Chapman finds no re- 
assurance, though, in the dearth of im- 
mediate power problems. He sees four 
threats upcoming to more than offset 
the heavy expansion scheduled through 
1953: 

@ Expansion of aluminum capacity 
to levels more than double today’s ca- 
pacity. (It takes 10 kwh. of clectric en- 
ergy to make one pound of aluminum.) 

~ @Reactivation of magnesium 
plants. This metal is another heavy 
power user. One of the two plants that 
might be reopened is in the Pacific 
Northwest—served by Bonneville— 
which is the worst off of all power sup- 
ply regions. 

e Atomic expansion. Bomb activity 
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host: an electric power short-: 


in Tennessee is already growing faster 
than TVA can bring in new generation. 
AEC is also looking for a place to set 
up its hydrogen-bomb shop. 

e General increase in power de- 
mand. This would inevitably arise in an 
economy of the size that the govern- 
ment is planning. 
¢ On the Other Hand—The power in- 
dustry doesn’t go along with Chapman. 
It claims that expansion, as presently 
planned, should cope with the emer- 
— And it points with pride to thesé 
igures: 

1950 195! 1952 1953 

(Millions of kilowatts) 

Capacity t 72.9 79.9 86 
Peak load 58. 63.7 67.8 71.7 
92 121 143 
14.5% 17.9% 20% 


% reserve ..... 7% 


Government experts doubt that this 
rate of growth would be adequate for 
the increase in production they expect. 
‘They point out that the planned expan- 
sion is based on a diminishing rate of in- 
crease in peak loads—from an 11.1% 


Flying Back as Chancellor 


Hugh Gaitskell left the U.S. last week 
for London—heading back to Britain's top 
financial job. Gaitskell takes over as Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer from ailing Sir 
Stafford Cripps at a time when the nation’s 
fortunes are looking up. Britain now has a 
trade surplus, gold reserves of nearly $3- 
billion. The new Chancellor's biggest head- 
ache will be financing rearmament. 


increase in 1950 to 8.5% in 1951, 
6.5% in 1952, and 5.7% in 1953. 
e In the Dark—The industry, of course, 
is thoroughly in the dark on the size 
and timing of coming demands. But it 
points hopefully to these intangibles: 

© It starts with a reserve capacity— 
in kilowatts—very close to the reserve it 
had in December, 1941. 

elt is installing new capacity at 
rates from 24 to 5 times those of 1942- 
1944. (But during the war, capacity 
expansion was cut down. 

¢ It has in operation the far-flung 
power pools that, once they were set up, 
contributed heavily to adequate pa 
in World War II. These high-capacity 
connections between systems take ad- 
vantage of load diversity. A system 
mecting a peak load can draw electricity 
from one whose loads are momentarily 
lower. Later in the day, the flow may 
reverse. This pooling makes it possible 
to get along with less reserve capacity, 
to use intermittent hydro power more. 
e An Old Argument—Power politics for 
years has been such that you’d expect 
Chapman to view with alarm while the 
industry pointed with pride. The an- 
swer lies somewhere between them. 

For instance, Chapman cites the 
2-billion-Ib. aluminum expansion _pro- 
giam as a threat to adequate power 
supply. You start with the knowledge 
that it probably would require more 
than 2-million kw. to serve that load. 
But the first 315-million Ib. of that ca- 
pacity—to be operating within six to 12 
months—already knows where it can get 
its power (BW—Aug.26’50,p26). 

As for the remainder, aluminum men 
say it takes 18 months to erect a con- 
ventional, three-potline plant from the 
ground up. 

@ Price Problem—Actually, utility power 
isn’t the answer to the problem of 
aluminum. Aluminum producers look 
with horror on the rates they’d normally 
have to pay for commercial energy. They 
claim the added cost would practically 
price them out of business. Heretofore, 
except for World War II when cost 
was no object, aluminum has been pow- 
ered by its own generation or by federal 
hydroelectric projects. 

@ What’s Ahead?—Basically, the issue 
boils down to this: 

Chapman is convinced the country 
is embarked on the biggest industrial 
expansion yet—big enough to support a 
garrison state and a welfare state simul- 
taneously. If it is, it will need a lot more 
power than is now in prospect. 

The utility industry, on the contrary, 
believes the peak of the postwar growth 
in demand for electricity is already past. 
It expects demand to grow more slowly 
in the future—and it’s adjusting its ca- 
pacity to meet, amply, that slower 
growth. As for special instances like 
aluminum—they should be handled in 
a special way. 
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What Korea Taught Us on Weapons 


Recoil-less rifle is good but 
not so good. Russia has edge on 
tanks. Jet planes give poor 
ground support. 


Korea is going to cost us $6-billion 

and close to 30,000 casualties. But in 
another war it could turn out that it 
has saved us many times that much as 
a combat proving ground. 
@ No Maneuver—There’s a big differ- 
ence between field tests and actual com- 
bat. The psychological reaction of the 
men that do the fighting can never be 
duplicated in stateside maneuvers. And 
in maneuvers you plan your conditions. 
Go to Alaska for cold weather fighting: 
to the Caribbean for tropical island- 
hopping, and so forth. 

When real fighting breaks out some 
place, you shove in whatever you have 
and hope that it is up to the job. That's 
the way Korea was and still is. So far 
—in the net—the results are good. 

Tanks: Korea proved that Soviet 
models are better than U.S. equipment. 
They are better armored and usually 
heavier gunned. But U.S. fire control 
is better; so is manueverability. ‘This 
is particularly true of the newer Gen- 
eral Pattons. They are equipped with 
the latest in fluid drive and gyro-sta- 
bilized fire control. 

The record of the General Pattons 
bears out Army Ordnance claims for 
its newest tank, the T-41, which is just 
going into production at Cadillac. 
Ordnance believes it will be the most 
mancuverable tank in the world, and 
that its second shot will be a guar- 
anteed direct hit. Improved fluid drive 
and fire control are the reasons. 

Antitank weapons: The generals got 
a good chance to evaluate the bazooka 
and the recoil-less rifle, one against the 
other. They found that the recoil-less 
rile is a good infantry weapon for 
carrying out artillery missions. It’s 
more mobile than a field piece, but 
not so mobile as a bazooka. You use it 
for knocking out a pill box up to 1,000 
yards away, or for giving local artillery 
cover to a patrol. 

But the rifle is not for close-in sup 
port, or antitank work. It is too heavy, 
its ammunition is too heavy, and it 
kicks up too much of a fuss when you 
fire it. te is still an important item, but 
not the super-weapon everyone thought 
it was going to be. 

e Composite—Men who have seen both 
the bazooka and the recoil-less rifle in 
action want a weapon that has the 
accuracy of the rifle and the penetra- 
bility of the bazooka. But they don’t 
want either’s  self-advertising proper- 
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TROOPS proved value of helicopters in Korea. Marines proved 


them a success in 


putting down patrols. This is the new H-12, built by Bell for Air Force. 


imme ee 
PNR Dah’ 


CARGO, up to 2,000 Ib., can be stowed LITTERS can be carried, too. There’s 


aboard through double loading doors. 


room for six casualties and a medic, 


RESCUE hatch is in floor of plane. Marines saved shot-lown crew this way. 


ties; both give the firer’s position away 
with the first shot. 

The 3.5-in. bazooka was one of the 
most useful weapons to turn up in the 
Korean war. It was the infantry’s best 
answer to Soviet armor. However, we 
undoubtedly lost the secret of the 
weapon, if we had it, to the Russians. 


Gear: The plastic helmet—to replace 
the standard steel model—didn’t go 
over. The reasons were more psy- 
chological than physical. It’s been 
proved in field tests that the plastic job 
gave better protection and was lighter 
as well. But GI's still feel more com- 
fortable with a coating of metal around 








their ears. The result is that the Army 
will probably come up with the same 
plastic job topped with a thin coating 
of aluminum—for effect. ' 

¢ Communications — Communications 
equipment, for the most part, was the 
same that we used in World War II. 
- The troops did, however, get a chance 
to try out an improved walkie-talkie. 
Clarity and strength of transmission 
were better—when you could pick it up. 
The big trouble was that, in hilly Korea, 
transmission was faulty. You can look 
for efforts to come up with better com- 
bat radio gear. 

One piece of communications gear 
that bore out expectations was the new 
telephone wire. Made of aluminum, it 
weighs 47 Ib. to the mile and is strong 
enough to be laid by air at 100 mph. 

Planes: The heiicopter so impressed 
the military that it will take as many 
as the budget people will let it have. 

Actually, the Marines were the only 
nes who used helicopters extensively 
n combat. But there the record 
urpassed everyonc’s expectations. Heli- 
opters can be used for liaison, observa- 
ion, communications, rescue, emer- 
ency supply, and for putting down 
atrols. 

Actually, though Korea was a good 
est, it wasn’t a complete test. U.N. 
‘orces had absolute mastery of the air; 
he helicopter could operate without 


ir support. Even so, we lost one heli- 
opter to enemy ground action, and its 
rew was later picked up—by heli- 

opter. 
ogistics: We need more support 
‘Too much emphasis has been 


on the combat troops, not 
nough on men to get supplies to the 
ront. Also, we need more supplies. 

In a sense, you might call Korea 

‘victory through — insubordination.” 
ver since World War II, Gen. Mac- 
rthur had “hidden” supplies of artil- 
ery ammunition, trucks, and other 
fighting gear in his accountings to 
Washington. We used that equipment 
in Korea. 
e Closed Minds—Perhaps, the biggest 
lesson to be learned in Korea may not 
be learned after all. Nothing may be 
done about our deficiency in_ tactical 
air support. 

Air Force jet fighter pilots, faced for 
the first time with the actual problems 
of close-in tactical ground support, 
had a tough time of it. A fast flying 
jet built for interception can't be 
throttled down to fire on ground posi 
tions or stabilized to make a_ steady 
firing platform. 

There was strong talk recently that 
the Army would ask for, and get, its 
own tactical air support groups. Now 
you hear a soft-pedaling of the idea— 
Army generals are crying for more ar- 
tillery. They say air support isn’t the 
answer. 
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Meat’s Going Up 


There'll be more of it next 
year.But demand will be greater. 
So prices will rise—and workers 


will howl. 


Meat is an emotional thing; let beef 

go to a dollar a pound, and the worker 
will always scream. If you want to 
know what the pressure for higher 
wages is going to be, take a look at 
meat prices. T ge going to go up. 
e Weapons—Back in the summer of 
1948, round steak went to $1.01 a Ib. 
Pork chops cost 91.8¢ a Ib. These prices 
were among the weapons Truman used 
in the campaign to tum the Repub- 
lican 80th Congress out. 

In 1949, prices dropped about 30%. 

But this summer round steak again 
went up over a dollar. The seasonal 
decline will take it down about 20%. 
e Three Variables—Whcether beef goes 
back much above $1.00 a Ib. next year 
depends on three fairly predictable var- 
iables. Income is one. Another is the 
cutbacks in the production of autos, 
refrigerators, and appliances. These are 
expected to free $3-billion or more next 
year. Some of this cash will go into 
savings, clothing, and services. But a lot 
will go into meat. 
e Supply—But the most important vari- 
able of all is supply. It’s the most pre- 
dictable, too, because it depends on two 
known quantities: (1) feed stocks, and 
(2) the number of animals available. 

Here’s how the beef and pork supply 

shapes up for next year: 

eef—Back in 1947, when prices 
were high and feed was short, the U.S. 
slaughtered a record 36-million animals. 
Since then, the feed picture has im- 
proved, and cattlemen have been 
holding back on marketing to rebuild 
herds. This year they are shipping less 
than 30-million head. 

Herds now are back near the 1947 
level. So stockmen are planning to mar- 
ket about 31-million head next. vear. 
The added supply won’t begin to reach 
market before next summer—about the 
time that extra income and cutbacks 
make themselves felt. 

For 1952 and beyond, you can expect 
even more slaughtering. The West is 
loaded with breeding animals. Grass 
was good this year, the corn crop was 
near-record, and carryovers are high. So 
cattlemen are in good shape to take 
advantage of demand at good prices. 

Pork—The pork supply is even more 
sensitive to feed stocks and feed prices. 
Hog-raisers usually follow this rule of 
thumb in planning their production: 
As long as 100 Ib. of pork on the hoof 
will bring in more than the cost of 
12.5 bushels of corn, they will breed 


~ worth 


more sows; when pork brings less they 
cut back. 

This year, farmers can get the cash 
equivalent of 14.5 bu. for a hundred- 
weight of finished pork. So they are 
breeding more sows right now. Next 
spring, farrowings will be up 5% or 
more. Hogs will start reaching the 
market in greater numbers next fall. 
If feed crops continue big after 1951, 
pork production may be expanded even 
more. 
¢ Demand Outpaces Supply—On_bal- 
ance, the increase in demand for meat 
will more than offset the increase in 
supplies. Hence, the rise in prices. 

But pork and beef prices will rise 
at different rates. Consumers gencrally 
regard beef as a superior food to be 
bought whenever higher income _per- 
mits. As incomes go up, you will 
see a shift in preference—away from fat 
pork to beef, and also away from the 
cheaper cuts of beef to the prime. 

Round steak at $1.00 a Ib. scems 
sure. Pressure on pork prices will be 
somewhat lighter. Even so, the worker’s 
pork chop will begin a climb carly next 
year that is likely to top this year’s peak 
of §9.1¢ a Ib. 


For a School, Theaters; 
For a Fund, a Network 


This week saw two strange marriages 
between business and entertainment: 

e The University of Michigan 
found itself in possession of $4-million 
of stock in a theater chain. 
Without any down payment, United 
Paramount ‘Theaters, eb sold the uni- 
versity its holdings in W. S. Butterfield 
Theaters, Inc., and Butterfield Michi- 
gan Theaters Co. 

U of M will pay for the stock—some 
44,000 shares in all—out of dividend 
earnings over a maximum of 30 years. 
Paramount’s reasons: (1) Under its con- 
sent judgment with the U. S., the com- 
pany has to terminate joint interests in 
955 theaters; (2) the stock is nonvoting 
and probably would have been rather 
hard to sell in a conventional offering; 
(3) the deal has certain tax advantages; 
United Paramount can presumably 
spread out its capital gain or loss. 

eA pension fund for General 
Tire’s salaried workers seemed destined 
to be the new owner of the West 
Coast’s Don Lee radio network. A trus- 
tee for the fund made a new high bid 
of $12.3-million for Lee properties, top- 
ping Hoffman Radio’s offer (BW—Oct. 
14°50,p28) by $1.1-million. General 
Tire ea owns the Yankee network 
in New England. The plan of the trus- 
tces is to transfer the radio stations to 
the tire company and to sell the one 
TV outlet (in Los Angeles) to Colum- 
bia Broadcasting. 
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THERE’S THREE-WAY ERROR CONTROL 
ON THE NEW COMPTOMETER! 








“It’s a wonderful 
feeling to know I can work 
at top speed on my pew 
Comptometer—I’m warned 
by sight—by sound— 
by feel whenever I make an 


operating error.” 


It’s true! Our exclusive 
Controlled-Key mechanism 
absolutely eliminates 
operating errors caused 


by imperfect stroke! 


This protection gives your 
operator confidence to 
work at top speed. 


Speed plus accuracy equals 


remarkable economy! 








WEW ELECTRIC 
COMPTOMETER 





AND FLOATING TOUCH 


. « . both the new Comptometers feature the effortiess Floating 
Touch. It’s smooth and light . . . hands seem to float over the 
keyboard. Your operators will love it! 

Other features that permit your operator to handle figure work 
accurately ... easily... and economically: ’ 

NEW NON-GLARE COLORS—scientifically selected to prevent eye- 
strain... to harmonize with modern office décor. 


NEW GIANT ANSWER NUMERALS —easy to read at a glance! 
NEW DECIMAL POINTS—conveniently numbered by column. 
NEW FINGER-FORM KEY TOPS — designed for high-speed operation 
and to prevent broken fingernails! 

. and many other exciting new improvements! If you want 
the most efficiency for the least expense—call your nearest 
Comptometer representative today! 


ComPTOMETER 


a6. ¥. 8. PAT. OFF. 
ADDING-CALCULATING MACHINES 
Made only by Felt & Tarrant Manufacturing Co., Chicago, and sold exclusively by its Comptometer Division, 1733 N. Paulina Street, Chicago 22, Il. 
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When Reynolds makes the parts, 
you make the scrap savings! 


T’S COSTLIER than you think to produce parts for yourself that 
Reynolds Aluminum Fabricating Service can supply. For instance: 

in the matter of scrap alone. It can cost you as high as 75% of your 
metal. This has been the case many times. And on top of that, this 
huge quantity of metal is kept out of circulation, instead of going 
right back into Reynolds melting pots. That makes it more difficult 


for you to get your requirements. 


You also save on hidden overhead costs. Here are a few more advan- 
tages when Reynolds blanks and fabricates parts for you: @ reduced 
material inventory; @ delayed material billing ; © telease of valu- 
able floor space; @} lower cost for material handling; © larger 
plant capacity; @ no rejects; @ scrap handling eliminated; @ 
more time for sales planning. 


WRITE FOR DETAILS 


Also for free folder that explains this unique fabricating service. 
Or call the Reynolds Sales Office listed under “Aluminum” 
in your classified telephone directory. Reynolds Metals Company, 
Parts Division, 2085 South Ninth Street, Louistille 1, Kentucky. 

















A COMPLETE ALUMINUM FABRICATING SERVICE INCLUDING 
BLANKING + EMBOSSING * STAMPING * DRAWING + SPINNING 
FORMING * ROLL SHAPING * TUBE BENDING * WELDING ° FINISHING 
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BUSINESS BRIEFS 





Building barometer: Levitt & Sons, 
Long Island’s mass producer of hous- 
ing, slashed 1951 home starts by 50%. 
Plans now call for 2,500 low-cost units, 
against 5,000 this year. Price will be 
up $500, a hike of over 6%. 

e 
Potato growers were asked by Agricul- 
ture to cut 90-million bu. from their 
1951 erop voluntarily. The recom- 
mendation isn’t binding, since Con- 
gress killed off acreage allotments and 
price supports for the crop. 

* 


Kentucky’s right to tax Ohio River 
barges and towboats (BW-—Apr.1’50, 
p32) was upheld, in effect, by the Su- 
preme Court. The court refused to 
review a state court ruling that said 
Kentucky could tax an out-of-state 
company whose barges passed its shores. 
° 


The entry into shipbuilding of Kaiser- 
Frazer Corp. was authorized by stock- 
holders. Management said it had no 
contracts or” commitments; “‘present 
development work is entirely on our 
own initiative.” 


® 
Detroit building plans for the city’s 
first general office structure in 20 years 
were put off indefinitely. Fisher & Co., 
the builders, blamed the Korean war 
and the materials pinch. 


e 
The fate of Lustron’s plant is still un- 
decided. This week: (1) The Muni- 
tions Board said the plant had to be 
used for aircraft-frame assembly, ap- 
parently ruling out Westinghouse and 
GE as purchasers; (2) the U.S. Cir- 
cuit Court upheld a temporary injunc- 
tion restraining RFC from taking over 
the bankrupt company. Creditors con- 
tend sale to RFC was invalid because 
of Lustron’s debts to them. 

* 
Republic Steel sold its 5% interest in 
the common stock of Cleveland-Cliffs 
Iron Co. More than half the shares 
were sold publicly, with Lehman Bros. 
midwifing the deal. Republic’s hold- 
ing in Cleveland-Cliffs has been under 
fire from Rep. Emanuel Celler. 


° 
Georgia dropped its fight against 20 
railroads for setting discriminatory 
freight rates against the South. The 
state said the practices have now been 
largely corrected. 


6 
Ford's price tags on its 1951 Mercurys 
(page 22) won't be changed—for the 
time being. “Our move,” said Henry 
Ford II, “is aimed at doing our part 
in the present (inflation) situation.” 
But Ford added he didn’t know how 
long he could hold the line. 
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“Shiftless” driving 
becomes 
safer driving 


The automotive industry, 
always alert to cus- 
tomers’ desires, is now 
incorporating automat- 
ic, no-shift transmissions in one out of every 
three cars. It has found that “shiftless” driving 
means simpler, more effortless, safer driving, for 
without the distraction of changing gears, the 
driver can keep his eyes and mind on the road. 


It's only logical that Raybestos-Manhattan ... 
identified with the brake and clutch engineering 
of the industry since its inception ... should play 
an important role in automatic transmissions. 
R/M supplies friction materials for every auto- 
matic unit now in production. Some materials are 
woven, some molded; some are compounded, in 
whole or in part, of powdered metal; many are 
“bonded” to metal backings. 


So various are the materials required, in fact, 
that all four R/M plants and laboratories cre 
needed to meet requirements. All four of R/M's 
engineering, research, and production staffs have 
a hand in this picture ... and are working even 
now on new materials for automatic transmissions - 
of the future. 


It’s this kind of planning and performance that 
has made R/M the world's largest producer of 
brake linings, brake blocks, and clutch facings. 
But R/M’'s know-how extends far beyond the 
automotive industry. Have you a conveyor, or 
transmission or V-belt problem? Is your industrial 
rubber hose wearing out prematurely? Are your 
mechanical packings giving satisfactory service? 





Whatever your automotive or industrial need 
involving asbestos or rubber, take advantage of 
R/M's wealth of specialized experience. Get in | 
touch with the proper R/M representative by 
writing toRaybestos-Manhattan, Inc., Passaic, N. J. AVA 


RAYBESTOS-MANHATTAN, INC. i; om | 


Manufacturers of Brake Linings - Sreke Creed 
Blocks *Ciutch Facings + Fan Belts + Hose 
Mechanical Rubder Products + Rubber Cov- 

ered Equipment + Asbestos Textiles + Pack- 

ings * Powdered Metal Products * Abrasive 

and Diamond Wheets * Bowling Baits 


SPECIALISTS IN ASBESTOS and RUBBER PRODUCTS 


MANUFACTURING DIVISIONS 


General Asbestos & Rubber Division Manhattan Rubber Division Raybestos Division U.S. Asbestos... Grey-Rock Division 
No, Charleston, $.C, Passaic, NJ. Bridgeport, Conn. Manheim, Pa. 
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WEVE MOVED THE EQUIVALENT 


to give shippers of BIG cars 
direct route between the East, 


PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD REPLACES 4 OLD TUNNELS ON PANHANDLE DIVISION WITH 
OPEN CUTS FOR DIRECT, THROUGH MOVEMENT OF ALL SHIPMENTS, WITHOUT DETOUR 


This tremendous engineering feat, covering a from 2 to 3 days faster than ever before. 


30-mile stretch of the Pennsylvania’s Panhandle : 
We've spent $8,800,000 to eliminate these old 


Division between Pittsburgh and Columbus, : 
tunnels. But that’s only part of the Pennsylvania's 


eliminates four old tunnels and reduces grades 
$81,000,000 program for general improvements 


between Pittsburgh and Sc. Louis to save shippers 


and curves. 


By mid-November, with the improvements com- 


pleted, the biggest box cars and the big, high and 
wide open loads will go over this short, direct 


route between the East, West, South and Southwest 


time and money. It means more efficient and 
faster freight service to and from the East, the 


South, Southwest and West viaa choice of gateways. 


PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 











OF 185,000 CARLOADS OF EARTH 


and OVERSIZE loads a shorter 
West, the South and Southwest 


m 
OLD TUNNELS 
ELIMINATED |. 





Office of Mulholland-H 


tir Webstet, Walvector 
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tion. lation Herbe: Bake: Co., 
Heating Contractors. Ks . 


Solves Heating 
Design Problems 


Webster Walvector, the new idea 
in wall radiation, is daily solving 
engineers’ heating design problems 
n new buildings and in moderniza- 
on. 
Ilustrated here are two typical 
nstallations — an outstanding rein- 
orced concrete structure for the 
ew Jersey State Highway De- 
artment; a modernization of an 


dustrial plant office. 


lew Jersey State Highway nt. 
ebster Moderator Steam Heating installation, 

ficklewright & Mountford, Architects, Runyon 
Carey, Consulting Engineers, Philip S$. Slack 
Company, Heating Contractors. 


alvector spreads the heat the full 
length of the wall, does away with 
ot spots, provides the really- 
anted mild heating. Walvector is 
Pout of the way, fits in splendidly 
in single story or multi-story build- 
ings. Walvector provides space for 
concealing much piping exposed 
with older types of radiation. 
Walvector assures clean heating, 
has ample sponge rubber gasket 
seal between mounting angle and 
wall. 
Write for Bulletin B-1551 for com- 
plete dimensions, ratings, specifica- 
tions, technical data. 
Address Dept. BW-10 
WARREN WEBSTER & CO. 


Camden 5, N.J. Representatives in Principal Cities 
In Canada, Darling Brothers, Limited, Montreal 


CD eGa ler 
WALVECTOR 
RADIATION 


Fer Steam er Het Water Heating 
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Controls Bite Deeper 


NPA looses a flood of directives controlling rubber, alloy 
steel, construction, aluminum and copper, freight cars, and steel 
warehousing. More are in the drafting stage, will be out soon. 


The dribble of casy mobilization 
regulations—the kind that doesn’t really 
hurt anyonc—is just about ended. 

Now control officials at Commerce 

Dept.’s National Production Authority 
are letting loose a freshet of orders. 
And they are the kind of orders that are 
going to cut deep. 
e Steel—Columbium steel—a hard, stain- 
less alloy—is now reserved entirely for 
military priority (DO) orders. This steel 
is needed mainly for tough, heat-resist- 
ant applications—gas-turbine and jet en- 
gines, for instance, and cutting tools. 

Steel will also be allocated to freight 
car builders and rebuilders. The object 
is to insure production of 10,000 badly 
needed freight cars cach month and 
the repair of cars that might otherwise 
be junked. NPA figures that this will 
take 300,000 tons of steel a month. 

Steel warehousers have won an NPA 

order guaranteeing distributors their 
“fair share” of industrial materials 
(BW—Oct.7’50,p62). The proposed 
order requires stee] mills to ship to steel 
warehouses in proportion to (1) the 
available civilian supply of steel prod- 
ucts being produced by the mill and 
(2) the producer's shipments to the 
warchouse during the first half of this 
year. The warehousemen also hope to 
get the same kind of ceiling that steel 
producers got on the amount of priority 
business they have to accept. 
e Construction—Construction of “non- 
essential” commercial buildings may be 
banned soon. NPA’s decree on this 
was still being drafted at midweek. On 
NPA’s “nonessential” list are such en- 
terprises as bowling alleys, dance halls, 
and beer joints. 

Presumably, all other construction— 

industrial expansion, for instance— 
would be unaffected by the order. 
e Nonferrous Metals—Cutbacks on spec- 
ified end uses of copper and aluminum 
are only a week or two off. The alu- 
minum order will forbid the use of alu- 
minum in toys and other kinds of 
gadgetry. It may also forbid its use in 
important construction items, such as 
gutters and downsprouts, roofing, awn- 
ings, and venetian blinds. The copper 
order is likely to be even tougher. 

Even before these limitations, an- 
other order will establish that no metal 
producer has to accept a priority order 


os for delivery in less than some 
specified number of days and will fix 
the maximum percentage of monthly 
shipments any producer has to allot to 
priority business. This will be similar to 
the M-1 order given to steel producers 
to prevent any one company from being 
forced to take more than its share of 
priority business. 

¢ Rubber—NPA has more control over 
rubber than over any other material. 
The government owns the synthetic- 
rubber plants, and NPA has taken over 
allocation of their output. In addition, 
it is trying to hold down total rubber 
consumption. Its first step weeks ago 
was to order rubber users to hold con- 
sumption to 90,000 tons a month dur- 
ing the last four months of 1950. This 
order left too many loopholes; so now 
NPA is trying again. 

Its new order will tighten up the 
limits on consumption during Novem- 
ber and December. During these two 
months, manufacturers will be allowed 
to use natural and synthetic rubber 
only up to 84% of their average 
monthly consumption during the base 
period (the 12 months ending June 30, 


1950). In addition, the order pegs con- 


sumption of natural rubber during No- 
vember at 75% of base period con- 
sumption and at 63% during December. 
Stepped-up production of synthetic is 
supposed to offset this cutback in the 
use of natural so that manufacturers 
will be able to get up to the over-all 
limit. 

The industry bitterly opposed these 
restrictions in sessions with NPA last 
week. Tire manufacturers warned that 
the new rubber order—which goes into 
cffect Nov. 1—would cut their working 
time down to 30 hours a week. Manu- 
facturers also believe that the huge 
amount of synthetic rubber that will be 
available next year from the reactivated 
synthetic plants will make the current 
cutback seem unnecessary. 

e Ban on Spares?—Still in the works, 
and ready for use if it’s needed, is a ban 
on delivering a new car with more than 
four new tires. Car makers are against 
such an order as being a mere diversion 
of business from them to tire dealers 
and recappers. ‘Tire dealers and recap- 
pers favor the order. ‘Their argument 
is that it certainly wouldn’t increase the 
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Heres Your Answey to 
Obsolete Machining Methods 





The Ni 


EAS] 





For this class of work... 


For gear blanks, bearing races, collet parts and the like, the new 
National Acme Model M Single Spindle Automatic will out-produce 
older methods as much as ten to one. 


Check these features and you'll see why the Model M gives you “‘more 
good pieces in the pan”’: 


@ Eight independently Operated Tool Slides—permit use of speeds and 
feeds best suited to each cut, using carbide or high speed cutting tools. 


® Three Ranges of Automatic Spindle Speeds—provide correct surface 
speed for a wide range of diameters. 


®@ Easily Accessible Camming—minimizes change time on small lot 
setups. 


@ Turret Indexes Independently—several short end operations can be 
performed while heavy forming cuts are being made from the side slides. 


® Rugged, Open Frame—strength to take full advantage of carbide 
fools, yet plenty of room for chip clearance and easy tool adjustment. 


The Model M is a completely new, fully automatic machine, available 
in four capacities—from 2-5/8" to 5-1/2”. For ease of operation, for speed, 
stamina and economy, this new National Acme is your best bet to beat 
obsolescence in your shop. May we show you production estimates on 


your jobs? 





Machine obsol. is the creeping paralysis that strangles profit. 


JONAL ACME CO. 


STREET . CLEVELAND 8, OHIO 
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With any typewriter 
you can stencl 
an address in an 


Elliot 


index card 


Slide a trayfull 


of these Elliott Address Cards 
into the hoppers of any Elliore 
addressing machine, and as 
each address card is pushed 
into printing position it will 
print a perfect imitation of a 
typewriter address. 


One of the addresses shown 
is an actual typewritten ad- 
dress and the other address 
was printed by an Elliote 
Address Card. Can you tell 
them apart? 





The Elliott Company 
143 Albany Street 
Cambridge, Mase. 








The Elliott Company 
143 Albany Street 
Cambridge, Mase. 








The $45 Elliott Addresserette prints 
20 different addresses per minute. 
The $215 automatic addresser prints 
125 different addresses per minute. 
The $245 model both prints and ad- 
dresses and there are $2 other models 
which will perform any conceivable 
addressing problem. 

Uf you now use other than Elliott addressing 
equipment, the cost of a change to Elliott 
a will probably pay for stself in less 
t 


im three years. 


e ADDRESSING 
: MACHINE CO. 


Dept. Q, 151 Albany Street, Cambridge 39, Mass. 


MANUFACTURERS OF STENCIL ADDRESSING 
MACHINES SINCE 1899 
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consuinption of rubber and might well 
reduce total rubber consumption as 
car owners used old tires for spares. 

One fact on which all experts agree: 

There is nothing in the offing to indi- 
cate any real tire shortage. 
e Containers—NPA this week author- 
ized the Defense Dept. and the Atomic 
Energy Commission to apply priorities 
to orders for packages and containers 
needed for their purchases of food and 
petroleum products. The same order 
allows a food or petroleum supplier to 
use a DO rating to get any new chemi- 
cals that are required to process a food 
or petroleum product that the military 
wants. 

Food and petroleum products, as 

such, are outside NPA’s jurisdiction— 
but as yet neither Agriculture (food) 
nor Interior (petroleum) has set up any 
such priority systems as NPA has. 
e Chemicals—Under previous regula- 
tions, the military could apply priority 
ratings to its own orders for chemi- 
cals. But until the new - regulation 
(NPA Reg. 2, Interpretation 1) was is- 
sued, there was no way of rating chemi- 
cals used in production of nonrated 
products that the military needs. 

Effect of the order on packaging is 
to put a tighter control and_ tighter 
squeeze on such scarce containers as 
steel drums. The effect of the chemi- 
cals part of the order is to assure that 
certain scarce chemical components 
needed for synthetic rubber and avia- 
tion gasoline production are used for 
these purposes first. 


Cities Rush to Buy 
Transport Equipment 


The rush is on to build up city trans- 
portation systems before mobilization 
makes equipment hard to get. Within 
tour months, manufacturers have been 
flooded with well over $50-million in 
orders—for buses, trolley-buses, and ele- 
vated-subway cars. 

Nine large cities—plus an $18-million 

order by Greyhound—make up the bulk 
of the new business. Greyhound has the 
biggest order: 761 General Motors 
buses. 
e Big Orders—New York City started 
the Ball rolling with an $8-million call 
for 400 diesel buses. Chicago weighed 
in with an order for 500 propane-pow- 
ered buses, followed it up ith calls for 
70 elevated and subway cars and 349 
trolley-buses. ‘Total cost: just under 
$18-million. 

San Francisco ordered 50 trolley- 
buses; Los Angeles’ giant Pacific Electne 
Ry. Co. is buying 125 buses as part 
of its conversion from troileys. 

Other cities to jump on the bus-buy- 
ing bandwagon are Detroit, Cleveland, 
Boston, Memphis, and San Antonio. 


Price Curbs? 


Washington talks tough as 
ESA gets under way. Selective 
controls may come soon. Broad 
ceilings are still remote. 


lhis was talk-tough-about-prices week 
in Washington. But the accent was 
still on the talk. Broad price-wage ceil- 
ings still look distant. 

There are some signs that the mili- 

tary and Commerce Secretary Sawyer 
are winning their argument for price 
controls—almost. 
e ESA Starts—First, Dr. Alan Valentine, 
head of the new Economic Stabiliza- 
tion Agency, got his wage-price controls 
organization started in a whirlwind of 
activity. When the dust settled, ESA 
had a skeleton staff—borrowed from old- 
line agencies. 

Valentine agrees “in principle” with 

the people who say give indirect con- 
trols a try first. But he feels selective 
controls on specific items might be in 
order. ; 
e CEA Concedes—Then Leon Keyser 
ling, chairman of the President's Coun 
cil of Economic Advisers, conceded tha\ 
“some price and wage controls” might 
be necessary. The council has insisted 
until now that higher taxes, credit 
curbs, and stiffer industrial controls 
would check inflation, at least for a 
while. 

Finally, mobilization coordinator Stu- 
art Symington gave Valentine a good 
sendoff at a press conference. ‘The new 
ESA head, Symington asserted, had 
the “brains, courage, and character” 
needed to do a good price-wage job. 
lor the record, Symington reiterated 
his belief that indirect controls could 
level off prices—if industry, labor, and 
the public cooperated. He made it 
pretty plain, though, that there hadn't 
been much cooperation. 

e However—But Symington still wants 
indirect controls to get a fair trial. 
And taxes, one of the indirect controls, 
will have to wait for Congress to return 
in December even to begin a trial run. 
Then, too, it will take ESA months 
to hire enough field people to police 
even a single big industry. 

e Selective Controls—One thing is sure 
to come: more Administration “‘jaw- 
bone” attacks on rising prices. Con- 
gress will investigate next year. 

Onc thing is quite possible: You 
might get some selective controls, freez- 
ing prices and wages in one or two in- 
dustries. These could come in a couple 
of months, perhaps less. Valentine 
wouldn’t need much of a staff to en- 
force controls for some strategic ma- 
terial-say manganese, where domestic 
production is comparatively small. 
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MATERIAL PROBLEM ? 
...Glass by Corning may be your answer! 


Glass by Corning can be fragile or tough, solid or 
porous, transparent or opaque. It is an insulator but 
can be made with an electrically conductive surface. 
It can be compounded to meet such specific problems 
as corrosion, heat or abrasion. It can be made into 
many shapes such as cylinders, vessels, flatware, pipe- 
lines, household ware, jewel bearings, parts for 
appliances and machines, etc. What’s more, glass by 
Corning is available now and at low cost. 

In the hands of Corning technicians glass has been 
made to do all sorts of jobs. Over 50,000 glass 
formulae are cataloged. More than 400 different 


glasses are in current production. It has taken years 
of “research in glass” to produce these developments. 

That is why Corning suggests that “you name it.” 
Chances are that the characteristics you require will 
be within the vast framework described above. Corn- 
ing engineers are well qualified to determine the 
feasibility of any design or to recommend changes 
that will permit a satisfactory solution to the problem. 
As a starter, why not send for the booklet “Glass and 
You,” which illustrates countless ways glass is being 
used in industry and home today. 


Conieg meant seach in Glad! 


Corning Glass Works 
20 Crystal St., Corning, N. Y. 
Please send me a copy of “Glass and You.” 
Name SN EE a 
ee ee 
Address... deichipcmtaneiin 
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lron Fireman 
automatically 


OIL 
or COAL 


the same boiler 


fires 


or 


Switch fuels quickly 


Guard your plant or buildings against 
possible fuel shortages. Protect yourself 
against high fuel costs. Equip your boilers 
to burn whichever fuel is lowest in cost or 
most readily available. 

Iron Fireman builds and installs highly 
efficient automatic firing equipment for coal, 
oil or gas. It has also developed combination 
units for firing any two of these fuels—or all 
three—-with quick changeover from one fuel 
to another. Iron Fireman engineers will 
gladly make a free survey of your boiler 
plant, and give you an estimate on firing 
equipment that will pay you new profits as 
well as insure you against losses due to 
changes in fuel prices and availability. 

Write for illustrated folder to Iren 
Fireman Mfg. Co., 3232 W. 106th Street, 
Cleveland t1, Ohio. Plants in Cleveland, 
Ohio; Portland, Oregon; Toronto, Canada. 


Can you afford to waste 
what Iron Fireman 


users ore saving? 


IRON FIREMAN 


Automatic Firing with 
GAS, OIL, COAL 
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Where Will the Consumer's 


Sometime next vear a bigger share of 
the consumer's dollar will start moving 
into soft goods. As a result, the food 
and clothing industries will shift out of 
a pothesis prosperous buver’s market 
into something like the seller’s market 
that hard goods have enjoved this fall. 

Since the war, autos, furniture, and 
appliances have been mopping up 4 
larger part of consumer spending than 
ever before. ‘Vhese industries cashed 
in heavily on the demand that backed 


up between 1941 and 1945. And since 
Korea, hard-goods sales have forged even 
further ahead. In the three months 
starting July, they climbed about 16% 
over their second-quarter total. Soft 
goods gained only 5% (BW —Oct.21'50, 
9). 
e Forecast of Change—Today, however, 
government and business economists 
agree that a soft-goods boom is build- 
ing. Just when it will arrive they aren't 
sure, though some are guessing at mid 
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Dollar Go This Time? 


1951. Nor do they think that it will be 
a runaway boom. But when it gets 
here, it will finally give soft-goods people 
a chance at bat. 

Rearmament is again forcing cut- 
backs in housing and in the production 
of the hard goods consumers buy. Of 
course, this defense buildup is a long 
way from all-out war. But the cutbacks 
it brings will free a lot of dollars. The 
service trades will get some, but soft 
goods will grab the larger share. Many 
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economists figure their slice will come 
to $10-billion or $12-billion; some say 
it will be even more. 
e Last Time Was Better—Back in 
World War II, the soft-goods industries 
got a much bigger bonanza. Whilc 
residential construction almost ceased 
and sales of durables dropped as much 
as a third, consumer purchases of non- 
durables rose 66% —to $75-billion. 
Soft-goods men were lucky last time. 
They had plenty of room in which to 
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Bellows “Controlled-Air-Power” automat- 
yar drills four holes, indexes the jig. 
drills four more holes, returns the jig to 
starting position for unloading. illing 
production increased 100%! And the op- 
erdtor bas enough “off time” to perform 
an extra tapping operation by hand. 
Foto Facts File FF-47-414. 


Almost any manually 
fed machine tool can 
werk whee dataed © 
wo en he 
Bellows feed. 


Yes, you can double, 
even triple, production 
from such standard machine tools as drill 
presses, milling machines, etc., when Bel- 
lows “Controlled-Air-Power” is installed 
to feed the tool or work piece, and clamp 
the part in position. 
Not only is productiun increased, machin- 
ing quality is better, rejects fewer. Tools 
hold their cutting edge longer, and the 
problem of excessive worker fatigue is a 
thing of the past. f 
Write for this 
convincing 


EVIDENCE 


The Foto Facts File. 

Case history stories 

showing ‘‘Con- 

trolled - Air - Power” owe 

at work in large and small plants, in all 
lines in industry. Photographs, production 
and cost data. 


WRITE TODAY. DEPT. 


The 


Bellows Co. 
Akron 9, Ohio 


Manufacturers of “Controlled-Air-Power” 
Devices: Air Motors, Air Cylinders, Air- 
Powered Tool and Work Feeding Devices, 
Air-Operated Work Holding and Clamp- 
ing Units. u% 


sw 1050 
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VISIBILITY 





"ein MICHAELS 
DISPLAY CASES 


Michaels ‘‘Time-Tight’’ Cases not 
only offer maximum visibility, but 
actually accentuate the beauty of 
exhibits. These cases are made of 
extruded bronze or aluminum, and 
are Outstanding in appearance and 
quality. Innerlocking frames, an 
exclusive Michaels feature, pre- 
vent handling and theft, and re- 
duce the amount of dusting neces- 
sary to keep exhibits clean. Cases 
are made in several styles; there 
are table cases, wall, aisle, sus- 
pended and recessed cases in sizes 
to meet every requirement. 
Michaels also manufactures spe- 
cial cases in any quantity for 
concerns who supply their dealers 
with display cases. Write for fully 
illustrated booklet giving com- 
plete details. 
MUSEUM CASE DIVISION OF 
The MICHAELS ART BRONZE CO., Inc. 
COVINGTON, KENTUCKY 


Manufacturers since 1870 of many products in Bronze, 
Aluminum ond other Metals 











expand. When the government first 
started large-scale war spending, there 
were still 9-million unemployed and a 
lot of unused industrial capacity. The 
nation could produce for war and for 
civilian use at the same time. 

However, there was still a limit to 
the volume of nondurables and services 
the economy could tum out. So a 
big part of the consumer’s inflated in- 
come went into savings, some into 
higher prices. In fact, the proportion of 
nondurables purchases to disposable in- 
come actually dropped 10% from the 
1939 level. There just weren’t cnough 
goods available to absorb the usual 
proportion. It was only the economy’s 
ability to increase total output so 
cnormously that brought absolute gains 
—and prosperity—to soft goods. 

e Little Room Now—This time, there's 
no such room for expansion. Unemploy- 
ment is down to about 2-million, and 
many plants are already working extra 
shifts. There’s only a little slack left. 

Nevertheless, the outlook for non- 
durables is bright. Here’s why: 

e Extra capacity. What little can 
still be squeezed out of the economy 
is centered almost entirely in the soft- 
goods lines. 

e Cutbacks in the production of 
consumer durables will have shaved 
dealers’ supplies by next spring. That 
should turn at least $3-billion loose. 
And the planned drop in housing starts 
should free a like amount. 

e Savings won’t jump much cither, 
next year; indeed they may drop. 
People still remember the shortages 
and how inflation melted the dollar’s 
value during the early 40's. 

e Higher incomes—even aftcr taxes 
—will provide wage earners with enough 
extra billions to buv up evervthing the 
soft-goods makers can produce. 

e Large inventories of raw com- 

modities that go into soft goods have 
piled up at producer and fabricator lev- 
els. And the supply of many of these 
materials still exceeds demand. 
e Into Food and Clothes—If the ex- 
perience of the last war means anything, 
consumers are going to spend most of 
their extra nondurable dollars on food 
and clothing. 

Between 1940 and 1945, Americans 
doubled their dollar outlay for food— 
from $20.7-billion to $43-billion. Of 
course, price rises—in the period be- 
fore controls—and a larger population 
account for some of the jump. 

But much of the additional cash 
financed a shift from cheaper to more 
expensive foods. Consumption of fruit 
and vegetables rose 7%: for dairv prod- 
ucts the increase was 12%; for eggs, 
it was 15%. And for meats, poultry, 
and fish, the rise was 13%. Purchases 
of potatocs and grain dropped 18%. 
e More to Come?—Economists think 
the U.S. is in for another round of 


upgrading in food quality. Despite 
price rises, demand for meat and dairy 
products will rise almost directly with 
disposable income. And supply won't 
be too far behind. 

Clothing purchases doubled, too, 
during the war years—$7.4-billion to 
$15.3-billion. Again, a lot of the dol- 
lar rise was due to upgrading—to the 
replacement of a $2.95 line of shirts 
with one- costing $6. Some of this 
upgrading was  voluntary—consumers 
wanted higher-quality goods. Some of 
it was involuntary—manufacturers abol- 
ished their cheaper lines and concen- 
trated on higher-priced stuff. 

Though woolens are relatively scarce 

and synthetics are on an allotment 
basis, production of cotton yarns and 
fabrics has been rising in the last few 
months—outstripping consumption. So 
inventories are high. And the industry 
is in fine shape to take advantage of 
any Breeders, increase in demand. 
e Not for Sure—But you can’t always 
use the experience of the last war as a 
blueprint for the present. Last time, 
the nondurables other than food and 
clothing didn’t share much of the 
bonanza. This might be true again of 
some light household goods and other 
items affected by shortages and cut- 
backs. But in the case of gasoline, it 
probably won’t be true. Last time 
gasoline was rationed; so far there’s no 
indication that rationing will come for 
some time. 





MARKETING BRIEFS 





Add shopping center: Hecht Co., 
Washington, D. C., department store, 
will build a $10-million center in Arling- 
ton County, Va. The center will in- 
clude a $5-million Hecht store, plus 
40 other retail stores. 

® 
The bottleneck in frozen foods—lack of 
cabinets in stores—is almost broken, 
Quick Frozen Foods ——, sav. 
About 70% of the frozen food distrib- 
utors now have financing plans to help 
stores get cabincts. 

9 
Coca-Cola bottlers got a pat on the 
back from the home office for holding 
the S¢ price line in spite of spiraling 
costs. Only 5% of the country’s 1,100 
Coke bottlers have upped wholesale 
prices to their dealers. 

e 
Skiatron Subscriber-Vision (BW —Jun. 
24'50,p57), another pay-as-vou-go ‘TV 
system, has started tests in New 
York. Coded programs are sent over 
regular TV channels; a special decoder 
on the subscriber’s receiver unscrambles 
the picture. Unlike Phonevision, it 
doesn’t require a telephone hookup. 
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? INCREASE 
in Typing Production for the 
Caterpillar Tractor Co. with 


Remington £lee/ri-conomy Typewriters 


Remington Electri-conomy Typewriters are boosting Mail the coupon below for a free color brochure— 
typing production and slashing office costs for the Cat- _ chock full of illustrations, plus-values and testimonials 
erpillar Tractor Co. in Illinois. — which will show you how the Electri-conomy can 

Recent job production tests—based on lines typed _ turn out more work, better work in less time and with 
per 8 hour day—proved that the Remington Electri- _less effort for your company. 
conomys have increased the typing output in their 
Central Stenographic Department up to 25%. 

Remington Rand, Room 2441, 315 Fourth Avenue, New Yerk 10 


OC Send me FREE copy of RE 8353. 
OD Please have your representative call to perform the free Electri-conomy Test 
in my office—without obligation, of course. 


PRIOR eccencereesviennccereneemaneniceneaemeains 
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Department Store Service Manager 
Credits Klixon Protectors 
with Reducing Service Calls 


BALTIMORE, MD.: Mr. John Devoto, Ap- 
pliance Service Manager of Hecht Bros., one 
of Baltimore's and Washington's leading de- 

fitment stores, praises Klixon Protectors 
lor minimizing service calls. 


“We fad that appliances using Klixon Motor 
Protectors have cut out the number of service 
calls to a bare minimum on motor troubles. 
J can count the number of times on one hand 
that we have hed nopeatace a Klixon-protected 
motor in the last three years.” 

The Klixon Protector il- TRUCK CONVEYOR Roller chains move pallets back and forth in truck. 
ustrate ecps motors in : * 

electrical epplisnces and By pressing button, driver can load, unload orders. 
other motor driven equip- 

ment from overheating and 

burning out.. Look for 


Reseecal! | How Kraft Cut Distribution 


Operation. 


SPENCER THERMOSTAT 
Div, of Metal & Controls Corp. A five-year study produced Zonor, a system that completely 


nearree emer changed warehousing, delivery, bookkeeping, and selling. 


BY BUSINESS 
EXECUTIVES 





Convenient 

to business and social 

activities, the Essex House over- 

looks famous Central Park and 

offers an address of distinction. 

Beautifully redecorated and 

refurnished. Many rooms with 

Television. 
Rooms with bath from $7 to $12 
Suites with complete serving pantry from $13 

Chicago Office-—Central 6-6846 


ESSEX 
fit MOUSE 
on-the-park 


160 CENTRAL PARK SOUTH + NEW VORK 
REneer S00, Peer Doce WE eaneene oe Fork lift racks shipments for truck runs the next morning. 


Bae Be | DELIVERY DOCK Orders are arranged ‘on pallets in delivery sequence. 
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STORAGE AREA 


Costs 25% 


Kraft Foods Co. doesn’t believe you 
can slash distribution costs piecemeal. 
When it started to restudy and revamp 
its distribution sctup five years ago, it 
attacked all angles of distribution at 
once—selling, bookkeeping, warehouse 
handling, and delivery. The result was 
Kraft’s Zonor system, which has cut 
costs 20% to 25% in the seven 
branches where it is being used. 

Kraft officials believe Zonor can be 

adapted by other industries with simi- 
lar distribution problems. In keeping 
with this, they are offering to license 
their mechanized truck-loading device, 
which plays an important part in the 
system. They will also supply licensees 
with all the other details of Zonor. 
For, Kraft warns, savings like its 25% 
can’t be obtained unless the complete 
Zonor system is used, 
e Chain Action—The company’s truck- 
loading device is built around a set of 
continuous roller chains that run 
lengthwise over the bed of a truck. 
The chains have ratchets spaced on 
them and are motor-driven. 

Kraft’s technique is to stack all its 
shipments on pallets. These pallets are 
loaded onto the chains in the truck. 
From there on, it’s a pushbutton oper- 
ation. The chains move the palletized 
shipments into the van. When the 
driver unloads he merely reverses the 
direction of the chains. 

e Changeover—Like many other com- 
panies, Kraft used to distribute its food 
products in company-owned trucks 
that operated out of branch ware- 
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Goods are kept in U-shaped stacks with big-turnover items 
near center. Assembler makes up outgoing orders on pallets. 


houses. Deliverymen were also sales- 
men and, consequently, they had to 
spend a lot of time in each store taking 
orders and then making deliveries. 
The Zonor system reversed the old 
procedure; it split sales and delivery 
into separate operations. Instead of 


It will preserve 
perishable items 


FOOD WRAP 


for several days without refrigeration. 





Let's Get This Straight 
about NEBRASKA 


—we're not in the 
“industry buying” 
race. 


—we do have certain advantages 
which assure LOWER COST, 
TROUBLE-FREE OPERATION to @ 
properly financed and soundly 
managed company—now and in 
the foreseeable future. 

—these “plus items”, 

which account for the LOW COST 
TROUBLE-FREE OPERATION 
experienced by present Nebraska 
manufacturers are: 


LOW TAXES 

LOW POWER RATES 

UNLIMITED PURE WATER 

SPLENDID TRANSPORTATION 
FACILITIES 

LABOR WITH A NATIONAL 
REPUTATION FOR HIGH 
MAN-HOUR PRODUCTION 


—the intangible “something”, 

best described as a friendly 
atmosphere, which results from an 
attitude of understanding and 
cooperation on the part of both our 
state government and the work-willing 
men and women who can be depended 
upon to give their employer 

a full day’s work for a day's pay. 
—we have a fine, healthful 
manufacturing ‘climate’ in 
NEBRASKA, and we're going to do 
everything within our power to 
preserve it. Our attitude in this 
respect is the best guarantee 

an industry could have 

as to the future here. 


Write this Division of State Govern- 
ment for informative folder as well as 
specific information— 
Dept. BW-21 
MEBRASKA RESOURCES DIVISION 


STATE CAPITOL LINCOLN 








laying out salesmen’s routes, and then 
eae delivery routes to follow them, 

raft’s trafic experts worked out spe- 
cific delivery routes and zones. These 
zones radiate from the branch ware- 
houses and are based on the number 
of stores to be covered and their 
approximate sales tonnage for a two- 
week period. 

After it had sketched out the de- 

livery zones, Kraft plotted the sales- 
men’s routes. Under the plan, the 
salesman calls on each store in his 
assigned zones once every two weeks 
to take orders. Kraft says the system 
cuts wasteful selling: Salesmen make 
regular calls, but less frequently than 
they did. The company finds this 
scheduled selling gives the men more 
time to spend with stores that have 
high sales volumes. Besides, the fewer 
calls mean that customers order bigger 
quantities. And even more important, 
the two-week system assures a pavload 
on each truck every time it leaves the 
warchouse. 
eLess Paper—Paper work, too, has 
been cut by Kraft’s Zonor. The sales- 
man’s order slip is now used for order 
assembly, billing, and for the perma- 
nent file record. By cutting out sepa- 
rate orders, invoices, and ledger ac-" 
counting, Kraft has been able to pare 
the number of warehouse bookkeeping 
employees by almost half. In some 
cases, the ratio of office workers to 
salesmen has been reduced to two 
salesmen for cach office emplovee. 
e Warehouse. Work—It took time for 
Kraft to iron out warehouse handling 
problems. The method that proved 
most efficient was to arrange warchouse 
stock in casily set-up U-shaped areas. 
A single assembler working each area 
can make up orders for 25,000 Ib. to 
30,000 Ib. of merchandise in an 8-hr. 
day. 

Goods are arranged around the horse- 
shoe so items with the fastest turnover 


Wherever the finest in desks, Manufacturing only the finest in 
files, chairs and other highest- quality business equipment has are nearest the center of the assembly 
quality business equipment is been a tradition with Art Metal area, where the assembler loads them 
used—you'll find the familiar for more than 60 years. And today on pallets. Kraft developed a flat pallet 
name of Art Metal. For this —_... more than ever... Art Metal that rests on a double wood track nailed 
name means leadership in de- _ is continuing that tradition by to the warehouse floor; a fork truck can 





: sneeri a : : : easily pick it up. Kraft’s pallet weighs 
sign ... engineering . . . crafts- providing business with efficient, pes % Ss, autaieial te thee cone 


manship . . . and skill. functional office equipment. tional 75-Ib. pallet with elevating rails. 


Write today — for your copy of Art Metal's new booklet on Loaded pa lets are carried by fork 
office planning! The new revised edition of Art Metal's “Office . ( truck to the loading platform, where 
Standards and Planning Book” is your guide to the conserva- ais they are stacked on three-tiered racks, 
tion of time, energy and space in your office and business. a8 ready to be loaded on the trucks. 
Write for your free copy today— discover how Art Metal & ; Kraft packs perishables in insulating 
can help you sm your office planning for greater efficiency. © F blankets that eep them in prime con- 
ART METAL CONSTRUCTION COMPANY e Jomestown, N.Y. : dition for two or three days. That 
climinates the need for refrigerating 


trucks. 
¢ Cost to You—Kraft’s license fee for 
ir a at a its truck-loading mechanism is $100 
per truck. The equipment, itself, costs 
BUSINESS EQUIPMENT approximately $900 to $1,000 for a 12- 
ft. truck. It will fit trucks that have full- 


“FOR THE FINEST IN BUSINESS EQUIPMENT...LOOK TO ART METAL!” opening rear doors. 
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BARRELS, CARBOYS, ETC : 
Battery tracks handle foods 
and inflammables with no danger 
of contamination or fire. 














PACKAGES AND SMALL PARTS 
Battery tracks cut handling 
costs because they position 

loads faster, lift and go 
at same time. 


Handle These Materials 
Faster, Cheaper with 


GOULD-POWERED 
TRUCKS! 


Gould “Thirty” Batteries will solve your 

materials-handling power problems—keep ma- 

terials moving months after ordinary batteries 

have begun to slow down. 96% of the working 

Battery tracks reduce surface of Gould's new "Z" Plate is regenerc- 

operator fatigue because tive power-producing material that renews itself 

they're smooth and every day the battery is in usel The "Z"’ grid 

easy to handle. itself is 66% more resistant. Grid porosity is 
reduced 85%. 


The GOULD “THIRTY” BATTERY 
with New "'Z” Plates is 
America's Finest Industrial Truck Battery! 








CRATES AND BOXES IN UNIT LOADS 

Battery trucks’ floor-hugging stability 

permits high stacking of heavy loads 
with complete safety. 








We'll gladly check the CINCINNATI Area's many 
advantages against your own exact and special needs 
. + and give you a quick, confidential report! 


peace in reaching major mar- 


kets quickly ... at low cost? 40% of 
the nation’s active, buying population 
lives within a 400-mile circle. 
Use a lot of heavy basic materials? 
Coal and steel are practically on your 
doorstep, here. Transportation fa- 
cilities? Cincinnati is right on the 
barge-busy Ohio River which serves 
the entire Central United States as a 
main artery of minimum-cost trans- 
portation for heavy-weight cargoes. 
Cincinnati is also a key point on eight 


For quick and confidential consultation on 
your needs, phone or write The Industrial 
Development Department, The Cincinnati 
Gas & Electric Company, Cincinnati, Ohio 


The CINCINNATI GAS & ELECTRIC Company 
The Union Light, Heat and Power Company 


ag 


major trunk rail lines, over a hun- 
dred interstate truck lines. 


Wondering about the attitude of peo- 
ple, here? It’s a healthy, American 
attitude. People are solid, dependable, 
responsible. 

But you’ve other questions . . . other 
specific yardsticks. We'd welcome a 
chance to match them with a specific, 
individual study and confidential re- 
port... to help you decide just how 
this area measures up to your needs. 


CINCINNATI 





TAXES 


Research Stymie 


It’s the tax law, which 
says lab projects are capital 
items. Business wants O.K. to 
expense costs. 





There’s a gimmick in the tax laws 

that’s curbing industrial research. And 
the Pentagon and government mobili- 
zation chiefs would like to see some- 
thing done about it. 
e Expense or Outlay?—Right now, the 
law says you can’t deduct a capital 
outlay as a business expense. The 
trouble is that research projects are 
frequently considered capital items—if 
research hasn’t long been a permanent 
and regular part of a company’s opera- 
tion. 

To tax-conscious businessmen, this 
makes a difference. Business expenses 
can be deducted from income each year 
as they occur. Capital outlays, on the 
other hand, have to be written off over 
a period of years that supposedly cor- 
responds to the useful life of the capital 
item. This makes for a long wait before 
the taxpayer gets deductions for the 
full amount of his outlay. 

In research, there’s an added compli- 

cation. It’s extremely hard to draw the 
line on how to capitalize certain project 
costs. Not all research leads to a 
definite end result. A lot of it is more 
or less intangible—day-to-day work on 
costs, for instance. 
e Roadblock—The result of all this is 
that many companies that would like 
to diversify or improve their lines are 
just standing pat. Research is some- 
thing they just can’t afford. Here’s a 
good example: 

A canner has an idea for a new kind 
of army ration. He has never worried 
about research before. But he’s willing 
to start now. He would need a new 
building, a lot of special equipment, 
and a research crew. The project might 
take a year or two or even more. Cost 
could come to $500,000. 

Suppose the canner goes ahead with- 
out worrying about the tax problem. 
He can amortize building and equip- 
ment and get tax relief for that oN of 
his money. But amortization could take 
20 years; even the faster write-off provi- 
sion. in the Defense Act allows no less 
than five years in most cases. 

And what about salaries, materials, 
and other operating expenses? If they 
are set up as a captial item, then how 
does the canner decide on their write- 
off? He can shoot in the dark and trv 
spreading them more or less arbitrarily 
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Some simple facts about 


DIABETES 


Diabetes is a condition in which the body 
is unable to utilize properly the sugars and 
starches in food. This condition is due to 
a deficiency in the body’s supply of insulin. 
However, the use of insulin, made from the 
pancreas of animals, has made the treat- 
ment of diabetes increasingly effective. As 


a result, diabetics usually live long and 
nearly normal lives. In fact, lifeexpectar . 
for the average diabetic today is dou 
what it was before insulin was discover :) 
and has increased even more for youn, 
diabetics. 








RESEARCH promises more effective treatments for diabetics 


Medical science is constantly im- 
proving the treatment of diabetes. 
Different types of insulin, which vary 
in speed and duration of action, have 
been developed to meet the varying 
requirements of patients. A new type 
of insulin, now under trial, combines 
fast action with long-lasting effect. 


There is continuing research on 
other phases of the disease. Work 
with radioactive isotopes and other 
studies offer the hope for further 
progress in treatment, and perhaps 
for the prevention of some cases of 
the disease. 








DETECTION is quick, and easily accomplished 


Sugars and starches cannot be util- 
ized satisfactorily by the untreated 
diabetic. As a result, sugar appears 
in the urine. Having periodic medical 
examinations that include a check 
for diabetes helps to ingure early diag- 
nosis. If proper treatment is started 
at once, serious complications can 
usually be avoided. 

One recent survey showed that for 


every 4 persons known to have dia- 
betes there were 3 others who had it 
without knowing it. It is now possible 
for anyone who suspects diabetes to 
make a simple, inexpensive test at 
home for sugar in the urine. Kits for 
this test may be obtained at most 
drug stores. If the results of the test 
are positive, a doctor should be con- 
sulted for a complete examination. 











TREATMENT is largely the patient’s responsibility 


Most doctors agree that the dia- 
betic himself largely determines his 
own future. Cooperation between 
patient and doctor, of course, is es- 
sential. Only the physician can de- 
termine whether or not insulin is re- 
quired, and in what dosage. He will 
also prescribe proper diet and advise 
about necessary exercise. 

Once the correct treatment is es- 
tablished, however, continued suc- 


cessful control of the disease depends 
mainly on the patient. He should be 
careful and faithful in following the 
prescribed instructions, and he 
should be alert for signs of possible 
complications. If the average diabetic 
observes these and other precautions, 
he can usually look forward to living 
a long life with almost undiminished 
activity. 








COPYRIGHT 1950— METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


TO EMPLOYERS: Your employees will bene- 
fit from understanding these important facts 





Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company 


(A MUTUAL COMPANY) 


about diabetes. Metropolitan will gladly 
send you enlarged copies of this advertise- 
ment — suitable for use on your bulletin 
boards. 

1 Maptson AvENvE, New York 10, N.Y. 

















TO HELP REDUCE YOUR INVENTORY 


Too large an inventory ties up capital, creates warehousing 
problems, and eats up profits. Thousands of businessmen 
have found that Air Freight, Air Express and Air Parcel 
Post can help cut out this waste. Like one wholesaler 
who found he could eliminate two warehouses entirely, 
they keep their inventory low, 
SHIP BY AIR 
and replenish it fast, by air. Ask 
any airline to tell you how it 


may work to your advantage. 


United Aircraft 


CORPORATION 
EAST HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


MAKERS OF PRATT & WHITNEY ENGINES, HAMILTON STANDARD 
PROPELLERS, CHANCE VOUGHT AIRCRAFT AND SIKORSKY HELICOPTERS 
FOR THE U. S. ARMED FORCES AND THE FINEST AIRLINES IN THE WORLD. 





over a period of years. Or, if the project 
flops, he can write off all expenses when 
he stops work. But in either case, he 
won’t be able to benefit from charging 
off his full costs in the year in which 
they occur. 

e War Relief—During the last war, this 
deterrent to research actually interfered 
with execution of military contracts. 
Procurement officers appealed to the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue to try to 
see as many research projects as “‘ex- 
penses”’ as = The bureau tried to 
go along. Operating costs, it said, could 
be deducted as expenses—though items 
with a substantial life still had to be 
amortized. 

The big question now is whether the 

bureau can again permit some of these 
expense classifications. BIR doesn’t feel 
it has the authority on its own to in- 
terpret the law so loosely. 
e Shoulder the Blame—An ideal solu- 
tion to the problem would be a change 
in the law. But right now, BIR would 
settle for something like a statement or 
directive from the National Security 
Resources Board, the Munitions Board, 
or Secretary Marshall’s office. All it 
would have to say: Research per se is 
not a capital investment; let qualified 
corporations treat research operating 
expenses as deductible expenses. We 
(the military) will take the responsibil- 
ity. 


A Conservative Turn 
In Taxwriters? 


Next .month’s congressional elections 
will change the complexion of the tax 
writing committees. There’s some 
chance next year’s committees will end 
up more conservative than now. 

There will be at least two changes 

on the, House Ways & Means Com 
mittee. Fair Deal Democrats Walter 
Lynch of New York and John Carroll 
of Colorado aren't up for reelection; 
Lynch is running for governor, Carroll 
for senator. And some other northern 
Democrats face stiff fights for reelec- 
tion. ‘The Republican roster is fairly 
stable. 
e Hot Water—In the Senate, kev 
finance committeemen from both par- 
ties are in trouble. Democrat Francis 
Mvers of Pennsylvania is already 
counted out by the election dopesters; 
Democratic leader Scott Lucas is hav- 
ing it rough against ex-Rep. Dirksen in 
Illinois. On the other hand, the rank- 
ing Republican, Eugene Millikin of 
Colorado, is losing as of now, and 
Sen. Taft is engaged in the fight of 
his life. 

A point to remember: It would take 
a real overturn to change things radi- 
cally. And the Democrats are expected 
to keep control, despite some losses. 
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We'd like 

to drop this 
in your 
suggestion box 


...@ new, profit-building idea 
in valuable Dust Recovery 


The Buell ‘SF’ Electric Precinitator has set new, higher 
standards for uniform efficiency in valuable dust recovery. 


Installations in more than 180 plants in 14 countries already have 
given management on-the-job proof of the abilities of the 
‘SF’ design to recover ultra fine dusts, fumes and vapors. ..to 
maintain new highs in peak efficiency...to provide a 
substantial annual profit increase. 


Here’s why: Extremely advanced engineering thinking has made the 
Buell ‘SF’ the only Electric Precipitator that boasts: 


1. Patented self-tensioned Spiralectrodes. 


2, Exclusive ‘Stedi-Flow’ dust-fall through contiauous 
cycle rapping of plates-in-line. 


Depending on your plants requirements, the Buell ‘SF’ Electric 
Precipitator may be recommended alone, or in combination 
nuccrasc ae with a Buell van Tongeren Cyclone System. In either case, you are 
assured of a dust recovery system that will perform according 
V7 to a specific fractional guarantee! That means increased 
CYCLONIC profits you can depend on. 


For full information on the Buell ‘SF’ Electric 
Precipitator, write for descriptive folder today. 
Buell Engineering Company, Suite 5005, 
70 Pine St., New York 5, N. Y. 


Cnginecred Ufiitency éx Dust Recovery 











Are you making 
something that a 
DUREZ RESIN 
will improve? 





These versatile phenolic resins may have 
unsuspected uses in your industry 


Durez thermosetting phenol-formaldehyde resins are used in a var- 
iety of industries to improve diverse product characteristics or to 
simplify production methods. These examples, illustrating some of 
their most useful properties, may lead to a line of thought worth in- 
vestigating in your field of activity. 


ELECTRICAL RESISTANCE ...a basic and all organic compounds. They are 

requirement in electrical grade lamin- widely used to bond acid-proof brick. 

ates. The resins furnish excellent insu- 

lation, having a dielectric strength of MECHANICAL STRENGTH is available 

ons vatee por ae. over a wide range of temperatures. 

HEAT RESISTANCE makes these resins Grinding wheels bonded with the resins 
; P ‘ih can be run safely at higher speeds and 

the ideal bonding agent in brake linings HEP AER IS RE 

and blocks. They withstand tempera- 8 Peene P F 

tures of 450°F. continuous and 700°F. 


intermittent. WATER RESISTANCE adds to the value 


of the resins for many outdoor applica- 
CHEMICAL RESISTANCE makes the tions. In boats, they form a completely 
resins impervious to acids, mild alkalies, water-resistant glue line. 





_ 








INSULATING BATTS 
get “spring” from 
RESINS 


Resin-bonding supplies a suitable combination of resilience and rigidity in 
mineral or glass-wool batts, besides providing heat resistance required in 
some types of insulation, and water resistance needed in others. In this 
process a low-solids water dispersion of resin is blown into a mixing 
chamber, into which molten rock, slag, or glass is blown simultaneously. 
Carried through an oven on a traveling screen, the wool and resin are de- 
hydrated, and the cured resin serves to lock the filaments in position. 


WE WILL GLADLY send you a new pamphlet on the uses of phenolic resins in in- 
dustry, and cooperate with you in investigating their application in your business. 
Write Durez Plastics & Chemicals, Inc., 4010A Walck Rd., North Tonawanda, N. Y. 


MOLDING COMPOUNDS 


PHENOLIC 


RESINS INDUSTRIAL RESINS 





5-Percenter O.K'd 


Tax Court allows hiring of 
Washington agent to get a gov- 
ernment contract. Fees are de- 
ductible from income. 


If you think a five-percenter can get 
you a government contract—legitimately 
—hire one. You can treat his fee as a 
business expense and deduct it from 
income. 

That’s the substance of a ruling 
handed down last month by the U.S. 
Tax Court. In effect, the decision gave 
a clean bill of health—taxwise at least— 
to a long-established business institu- 
tion: the free-lance Washington repre- 
sentative. 

Publicity and a congressional investi- 
gation had cast doubt on the ethics of 
this practice. But the Tax Court found 
that it may. be ‘necessary and proper.” 
e The Deal—Back in 1940, an Ohio 
company was eager to land a govern- 
ment order. It could make gun car- 
riages, but it didn’t know how to get 
a contract. 

The company made a deal with a 
firm of eh eenaaied engineers and 
agents in Washington. It agreed to 
pay a 5% commission on any business 
obtained from the War and Navy 
Depts. (Later, this was cut to 14%.) 

The agents were more than just 
contact men. Other duties included: 
convincing procurement officers that 
their client could fill the contract 
(otherwise, the company couldn’t even 
bid); preparing bids; getting advance 
payments and priorities; lining up sub- 
contractors. 

For income tax purposes, the com- 

pany deducted the fees it paid to its 
Washington agents. 
e Decision—Vhe Bureau of Internal 
Revenue wouldn’t allow the deduction. 
BIR charged that the payments went 
for undue influence and that their de- 
duction was contrary to public policy. 
@ Reversal—The company appealed to 
the Tax Court. The court reversed the 
bureau. It agreed that, where influence 
was ieell such deductions should 
be banned. But payment of a com- 
mission was not necessarily evidence 
of influence. 

The court noted that help in getting 
a contract was acceptable practice. The 
other services clinched the case: The 
agents, in effect, were emplovees, get- 
ting reasonable compensatiot: for legiti- 
mate services (Aetna-Standard Engi- 
neering Co. v. Com. 15 T.C. No. 42). 

The ruling applics only to tax 
pavments. When it comes to renego- 
tiating contracts, chances are that the 
military won’t let you count the five- 
percenter’s fee as part of your costs. 
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AND THE FIDDLE 


Unbelievable? Yes, but so is the skyrocketing growth of the Milk Products Industry 
-.. sales have jumped five-fold in less than a decade! And Milk, like other members 


of the great FOOD PROCESSING FAMILY, 


is racing to keep pace with an ever-increasing demand. 


Mitk Propucts...eight thousand ice cream, cheese, 
butter and dairy plants of all kinds, with products 
totaling $5 BILLION annually... just one major link 
in the chain of the vital $33 BILLION FOOD PROC. 
ESSING INDUSTRIES which span the nation. 


Foon... biggest single manufacturing business in 
America, producing an endless variety of products, 
is one unified field with related problems and meth- 
ods. One horizontal market, too... for all its mem- 
bers utilize much the same equipment and services 
throughout the industry. 


Dairy plant bosses, like other leaders in the Food 
Field, look to Foop INpustrigs as the spokesman for 
the industry. For FI, with 13 editors constantly tour- 
ing the plants of the nation, gives them on-the-spot 
reporting of the latest food news and developments. 


FI is read by the processor looking for ideas on effi- 
cient operations, new equipment, services and materi- 
als. So... put your product story where it will be seen 
by the true buying influences... use the most produc- 
tive media for sales in the vast food processing market 
..- Foop Inbustries. 


S 
Industries 
A McGRAW-HILL ronniehuetees 


J 











IF YOU PROCESS 


Ball Clay 

China Clay 
Kaolin 
Diatomaceous Earth 
Fullers Earth 
Volcanic Ash 
Bronze Powder 
Ochre 

Marl 

Talc 

Sugar 

Cocoa 

Graphite 
Bauxite 
Dolomite 
Gypsum 
Limestone 
Carbon Black 
Portland Cement 
Silica 


Manganese Sulphate 


YOU SHOULD KNOW MORE ABOUT 


REFRACTIONATION 


It's a more effective, less 
complicated system of separating 
finely ground materials according 
to particle size. It employs the 
Prater Dual Cone Fractionator 
which is actually TWO pneumatic 
classifiers in ONE compact unit. 
Coarse material is reclassified before 
being discharged, and this 
REFRACTIONATION reclaims 
an additional 10 to 15% of the 
fines, giving the highest 

yield. Send for new bulletin 

that gives full details. 

PRATER PULVERIZER CO. 

1502 S$. 55th Court, Chicago 50, Ill. 


PRATER 


quo pnt 


FRACTIONATOR 





REGIONS 
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IT’S A LONG WALK from the store. And the journey often isn’t pleasant. 


Where Can We Park the Car? 


‘Almost every community of any size asks that question. 
New York State sums up the traffic problems, weighs all the work- 
able answers. The individual community can carry on from there. 


The motorist with three heads and 
four hands (top picture) is a phenome- 


non of the times. He is desperately 


looking for a place to park. ‘The busi- 
nessmen along the street desperately 
want him to park and buy something. 
But there’s no room. 

If the driver is the housewife, out 
for her morning marketing, she may 
have to leave her car blocks from her 
destination, Iug her bundles through 
an unsavory ‘arca—or just give up and 
go somewhere clse to shop. 

The New York State Dept. of Com- 
merce has something different to help 
communities loosen up the traffic jam. 
It’s a small booklet put out by the de- 
partment’s Division of Economic De- 
velopment, headed by Dr. Donald H. 
Davenport. 

Its name, Solving Parking Problems, 
is almost a misnomer, says Dr. George 


Robinson, acting director of the divi- 
sion’s Burcau of Planning. In one sense, 
there's no solution. In any sense, 
there’s no panacea. As soon as you have 
cleared up one area, word gets around 
that there’s parking space there. The 
parkers throng in—and before you 
know it, vou have a trouble spot again. 

It’s a circle, but not a vicious one. 
A continuing problem, say the booklet’s 
authors, is a small price to pay for 
continuing prosperity. 

Nobody, says Dr. Davenport, wants 
an expert from Albany to come in and 
tell him how to mind his own business. 
So Solving Parking Problems doesn’t 
tell you to do this or that. What it 
does is lead the reader step bv step 
along the path a community will have 
to take in working out its own puzzle. 
It spells out, patiently, clearly, and with 
good humor, the pros and cons of every 
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JOHNSON CONTROL in 
OUTSTANDING BUILDINGS 


© Roosevelt Hotel, New Orleans, La.— 
A Johnson Selective Room Thermostat 
permits the guests in each of this hotel’s 
goo rooms to choose any temperature 
between 65° and 78°. A Johnson Mixing 
Damper admits air, at exactly the right 
temperature, from double ducts above the 
corridor ceilings. 


rf 


e The Phillips Petroleum Project, 
Bartlesville, Okla, will include office and 
recreational facilities and a 7-story apart- 
ment building. In the first unit, the office 
building, there are 400 sets of Johnson 
Room Thermostats and Convector Valves, 
together with 5 zones of Johnson Duo- 
Stat weather-compensated control. 


e Terrace Plaza Hotel Building, Cincin- 
nati, O.—In the hotel portion, Johnson 
Control, with automatic scasonal change- 
over, commands the primary air systems 
which supply the air conditioning units in 
the guest rooms. The hotel’s public spaces 
and the Bond and J. C. Penney stores are 
served by 17 central air conditioning sys- 
tems, completely Johnson controlled. 


\ 


#e Secretariat Building, United Nations, 
New York City—A Johnson Heating- 
Cooling Thermostat controls cach of the 
2500 air conditioning units in the exterior 
rooms. Interior areas, supplied by central 
air conditioning systems, also are con- 
trolled by Johnson equipment 





FROM START 
TO FINISH 


A WISE DECISION... never chen pout 


65 years 490% the founders of the Johnson 
Service Company determined that its customers 
would be served best by having their automatic 
temperature control systems not only manufac- 
tured but installed by the same organization. 
Tho the years bring some changes in every in- 
dustry, a fundamentally wise decision never 
should be altered. 


definite policy jo accept responsibil- 
ity for the complete sequence of designing, 
manufacturing, installing and servicing Johnson 
equipment continues to this day. In no other 
way can the user be assured that his automatic 
temperature control system exactly fits the needs 
of his particular heating or air conditioning 
problems. 


No packaged apparatuS, pretending to 
meet the varied requirements of “engineered” 
heating, cooling, ventilating, and air condition- 
ing plants, in the larger buildings, can hope to 
er the satisfaction and economy which is 
offered by Johnson planned-for-the-purpose 
installations. 


Today, on call across the continent, there is an 
organization of Johnson engineers with wide experi- 
ence in solving temperature regulation problems for 
“indoor-weather” comfort, lower maintenance costs 
and big fuel savings. Call a nearby Johnson branch 
office for a discussion of your temperature control re- 
quirements. It may prove valuable to you. JOHNSON 
SERVICE COMPANY, Milwaukee 2, Wisconsin. Direct 
Branch Offices in Principal Cities. 


4 
: i 


“J Johnson 


Sulomatic Tempera tuarcccand ctr Condition ing 


Control 


DESIGN © MANUFACTURE © INSTALLATION © SINCE 1888 
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CONTAINER! 
AVERAGE SAVING 
OF 19.75 LBS. 77 


Here's concrele'@ 





savings! 4 widely 
products from the cage? 
history files of our D 





and Testing Laboratories 
show an average weight 


saving of 19.75 Ibs. 


Many of the hundreds of 
case histories on file show 
even greater weight savings! 


Better check today 


on this vital subject. We'll 
be glad to help design 
a more efficient container 


for your product. 


Gener 


*k "New Packages’ were designed in our 
DESIGNING and TESTING LABORATORIES 


GONE TAl 22% comrans 


Ux xxx wy ' shipping containers 


GENERAL OFFICES: 502 N. Dearborn St., Chicago 10. 
DISTRICT OFFICES AND PLANTS: Cincinnati, Denville, 
N. J., Detroit, East St. Louis, Kansas City, tevisville, 
Milwaukee, Sheboygan, Winchendon. 
pany, inc.: , Dalles. Gen- 
Meridian, Miss. 
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CURB SPACE is handier than a lot. But 
curb parking can make a traffic mess. 


possible answer. But each community 
must decide which is the answer for it. 
Cartoons (see pictures), tables, dia- 
grams, and maps color the text. 

Here are some questions Solving 

Parking Problems tries to answer. 
e A Good Committee—The first step in 
any program is crucial. For a good pro- 
gram, you need a good committee. Sug- 
gested candidates: the mayor, members 
of the local planning © oard, municipal 
and traffic engineers, members of the 
chamber of commerce, of women’s or- 
ganizations, and of the press. 

The sooner the committee can act, 
the better. If it can scrape up more 
parking space, if only temporarily, ight 
away, the community will feel that it 
means business and will back it up. 

e Surveying the Field—Up to this point, 
there can’t be much argument. The 


arguing starts with the next “r Get- 


ting the facts. At this point the booklet 
hangs out a red flag. If the remedy 
stares the committee in the face, don’t 
bother with a survey. Usually, it’s not 
that casy. But don’t overdo the survey- 
ing. An exhaustive study can leave an 
exhausted community. And the pro- 
gram may die right there. 

But, unless you're very lucky, you'll 
have to know some basic facts: how 
much curb space parking you already 
have, and how much off-street parking 
space there is. Then you have to know 
what additional space you could call 
into service. The detailed maps put 
out by Sanborn Map Co., New York 
City, can be a big help. Another 
good thing to know is what kind 
of parkers—long-term or short-term—use 
which space, and how far they would 
be willing to walk once they're parked. 
e The Big Job—The bulk of the bulle- 
tin deals with the hardest job. of all: 
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WEATHER 
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TRANSPORTATION 


-— > This book — which our Industrial Development staff will 
prepare especially to meet your requirements— will open the 
door to a treasure-land. For it will show you where and how 
your plant will best fit into a great new industrial area. 


In this thriving triangle on both sides of the Ohio are 
resources essential to your new plant: coal, petroleum, 
natural gas, water, salt and salt brines, clay. Vastly expand- 
ing steam power plants mean lower power cost... trans- 
portation is ideal. 


Let us, in confidence and without obligation, submit a 
custom-made study of what your plant can find in this 
“American Ruhr’’. Ask our man to “‘open the door”’ to all 
the possibilities available to you. 


RAW MATERIALS 


VARIABLE FACTORS 


Industrial 
Development 
representatives 
are located at: 


New York 4, N. Y. 
Beltimere 1, Md. 
Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 
Cincinnati 2, Obie 
Chicago 7, iil, 


BALTIMORE & OHIO RAILROAD 


Constantly doing things—better! 


, 
£ 











*MY PRINTER 
SOLD ME ON 
HAMMERMILL 

BOND!” 


- “He showed me proofs of our letter- 
head on four differert papers. That 

inced me that H itl Bond 

makes our letters clearer, neater, 
easier to read—the paper for us!“ 





Why not compare Hammermill Bond with the letterhead paper you 
are now using? That is the quickest way to see why tens of thousands 
of progressive firms standardize on this fine product of Hammermill 
craftsmanship...why it is ‘“*The best known name in paper.” 

And you'll see how Hammermill Bond lends new sparkle, new 
prestige and impressiveness to any message you put on it. Prove it 
yourself --in your own office, at no expense. 


Send for the free 1950 Working Kit of Hammermill Bond ... A real 
**show-how” portfolio... actual printed specimens to help you design 
a letterhead to represent your firm properly... time-saving forms to 
cut down errors and waste ...sample book of Hammermill Bond... 
compare it with the paper you're now using. Send the coupon now! 


"BOND ~ 


if you need a printer who is ready and willing to supply your needs on Hammermill papers, call Western 
Union by number and ask ‘Operator 25'' for the name of a member of the Hammermill Guild of Printers. 


Hammermill Paper Company, 1455 East Lake Road, Erie, Pennsylvania 
Please send me—FREE—the 1950 Working Kit of Hammermill Bond. 


Name. 


Position. 








(Please attach to, or write on, your business letterhead ) BW-10-28 





policies. At this point a community has 
to decide what to do with what its sur- 
vey shows it has—or could have. 

The crux of the problem is to strike 
a balance between the needs of people 
who want to park and the needs of 
people who want to keep moving. One 
thing is plain: You can't take so much 
street space away for parking that a car 
has to climb the curb to get by. 

Once you have decided what curb 
space you can spare for parkers, you 
have to decide who shall use it: 
the long-term parker, who is often 
the employer ak his workers, who may 
feel they have first claim, or the 
short-term parker, who keeps the long- 
termers in business. With some ex. 
ceptions, the answer, where space is at 
a premium, is that the short-termer 
should get first crack at it. 

Parking meters are an answer up to a 

int. Planning engineer George E. 

aynes of the Bureau of Planning 

stresses that meters are as efficient as the 
controls on them. If time limits aren’t 
enforced, a parker can just drop in eight 
nickels and spend the day. If they are 
enforced, meters can help in distrib- 
uting tight-space. And beware of meters 
as revenue producers: There are some 
legal bogies in that angle. 
e Off the Streets—More off-strect park- 
ing is usually the big solution. The 
booklet thrashes out the pros and cons 
of parking lots vs. garages, finds mainly 
in favor of the lot, except where land 
is at a premium. One hitch—besides 
cost—is that it takes a seer with a 
crystal ball to build a garage that will 
fit 1970’s models. 

Finding the land in the right places 

isn’t casy. But maybe the community 
has land taken for taxes; maybe there 
are some local eyesores that could be 
turned into lots. Vacant land behind 
the shops is often a fine solution. 
e Financing, Operating—Stodgvy and vi- 
tal questions of acquiring and paying 
for the land get a good workout. The 
community might do it. A merchant 
near the lot might pay more than a 
business farther away. 

Another burning question, once 
you’ve got the lot, is who’s to run it? 
If the municipality runs a free or low- 
fee lot, is it going to put the private 
operator out of business? If downtown 
merchants profit the most, shouldn't 
they provide the space and keep it up? 
Some merchants say they can’t afford to 
provide room for people who don't 
come into their stores. In some com 
munities, a stub system has worked: 
Ihe customer gets a stub when he buys 
something in a shop; this entitles him 
to rebate on the parking fee, or maybe 
even free parking. 

Local government, private operators, 
and businessmen sometimes can coop 
crate to work out a system. The munici- 
pahty may encourage development of 
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lots by lowering assessments or abating 
taxes. Merchants may band together 
to set “p one good lot instead of scv- 
eral small ones. Or they may work out 
a system that lets a shopper get cheaper 
space in a private lot or garage. 
Finally, says the booklet, don’t forget 
the laws—(it quotes pertinent sections 
from state statutes)—and don’t forget 
the publicity (it gives samples of copy). 
eHow It Grew—The department's 
handbook was about as natural a 
growth as Topsy’s. SOS’s from New 
York cities and towns put Commerce 
into the traffic business. Besides, the 
staffs of the department’s 12 regional 
and branch offices throughout the state 
could hardly miss the fact that parking 
was a distress item in most of the 


communities in their bailiwick. Neither 
could they miss the fact that what 
would do in one place wouldn't suit 
another. 

To get the material took months of 
doing. State engineers sat in on meet- 
ings of local planning boards while 
cach sweated a way through its own 
particular mess. They talked with local 
groups that had already worked a way 
through. One time or another, they 
heard every problem that the booklet 
discusses thrashed out. 

Judging from carly requests for more 
copies, the publication looks like a 
“best seller.” It’s available without 
charge at the New York State Dept. 
of Commerce, 112 State St., Albany 
7, Ne 


OAK PARK CITIZENS kibitz happily as their city’s master plan is unveiled. 


Little City With Big Plans 


Oak Park, a suburb of Detroit, lays out its future before the 
flood of development arrives. Its 5,200 citizens want nice homes. 


A belting rain couldn’t damp out the 
fire of 100 of the citizens of Oak Park, 
Mich., one night this month. The De- 
troit suburbanites jammed into the 
drafty fire house that serves for town 
meeting place. Each citizen was full 
of fire and full of his own ideas. 

The occasion: the unveiling of Oak 
Park’s new master plan for develop- 
ment. It was just about the most 
amount of plan for the least amount 
of city that urban masterminding has 
seen. For Oak Park has only 5,200 
inhabitants now, and that’s triple what 
it was in 1947. 
eSprawled Out—But the 5,200 are 
sprawled over the biggest piece of 
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largely undeveloped real estate in the 
Detroit metropolitan arca—and Detroit 
is spreading out so fast you can feel it 
grow. 

Oak Park’s domains make up about 
54 sq. mi., in a sort of squatty L, with 
the outer corner of the base chewed off. 
Walking briskly, you could cover the 
length of either side in a_ half-hour. 

It lies north of Detroit proper, and 
close in. When the big motor city first 
started busting out all over, the popula- 
tion streams flowed around Oak Park, 
flooding into more distant areas. Now 
Detroit growth is obviously going to 
fill in the chinks it missed before. By 
1970, the experts say, there will be as 





Crisis at the coccyx 


Those girls aren’t really thirsty. 
They’re just getting the kinks out 
of their spines. After all, there’s a 
limit to the time you can sit in a 
hard, hand-me-down office chair. 
Don’t forget —a comfortable worker 
is always a better worker. Easyrest 
posture chairs cut restlessness and 
fatigue ...increase alertness and 
efficiency. They’re smart, sturdy 
and economical. And they pay for 
themselves. Try an Easyrest in your 
office —today ! 





Ea 


The°PRACTICAL 
POSTURE CHAIR 


Your Steelcase dealer will be glad to 
let you try on Easyrest posture chair 
in your office—without obligation! 
Call him NOW, 


— i a a Oe 


4iprrrrertil 


Write today for ‘Tooling Up Your Office." 
24 poges. A new concept in office equipment. 


mm 








many Detroiters in the suburbs as there 


are in the city. 
And Oak Park’s number is up now: 
a Ey GETS SR EAY<& It’s close, it’s pleasant—and it’s going to 
STR: ——s packed. 
- ¢ Growth Starts—Detroit builders have 
NGTH, FLEXIBILITY FROM GLASS... already started moving into Oak Park, 
' > hence the tripled population. About a 
et s year ago, the Fittle city’s up-and-coming 
i" young government decided to take a 
Toucu BUNDLING or hand. [f Oak Park was going to grow, 
PREFABRICATED STEEL PARTS O.K., but it was going to grow the right 
MADE EASY WITH EXTRA STRONG way. As City Manager Jay L. Gibbs 


puts it: “Rather than get drowned, we 
PERMACEL- (5 FIBERGLAS THREAD et out to divert the fiche into chan- 
REINFORCED TAPE, HOLDS FAST, nels that would make everyone happy.” 
SAVES TIME REPLACES WIRE, Oak Park has no defense against a 
STEEL STRAPPING ! pour of box-house developments. But 

1 


ouse owners figure their values would 
hold up far better if bigger houses were 
built. ‘The obvious answer: a plan which 
would attract home builders with some 
assurance of pleasant surroundings. 
Home builders, that is, with comfort- 
able incomes. 

eHigh Income—The communities 
around Oak Park are filled up with 
people in the upper 20% income 
bracket. And Oak Park wants some 
more of the same. 

First step was to hire a_ planner. 
Little Oak Park did it the big way, ear 
marked $5,000 and got a big-name ex- 
pert, David S. Geer. Geer had directed 
planning for the Oak Ridge (Tenn.) 
atomic city, had also helped out at 
Yellow Springs, Ohio, and Monterey, 
Calif. Right now, he’s a consultant to 
the Chicago Plan Commission. 
eCity Manager—Hiring a man_ like 
Geer was typical of the way Oak Park’s 
self-tagged amateur politicians run their 
City Council. A few month’s earlier 
they had put a city manager on their 
small payroll. 

“We thought we couldn’t afford it,” 
comments Councilman James Shep- 
perd, a working photographer. “But 
the efficiencies Jay Gibbs has introduced 
and the costs he has cut have more 
than offsct his salary.” 

It was also typical of Oak Park that 
it did its planning before the problem 
was full grown. Almost every city does 
some planning now. But it’s all too 


FREE illustrated booklet shows often amateurish, and it almost always 
how tape can help fit your business! is done after the city has grown so 
Twelve pages of facts and pictures! Write to- haphazardly that cure is practically im- 

day—on your business letterhead, please —to possible. = 

Dept. 5 at the address below for your copy. e Charts—City Manager Gibbs ae ed 

PERMACEL offers a complete line of labo to be one of the spark plugs of plan- 

: pein nt eamgel ning, teaming up with Geer and a 

Senemoeieged, Geteteeted ieeteatehl tame. newly created Oak Park Planning Com- 

® mission. After drawing up growth 

charts, Geer forecast that, barring a 

building collapse, pressure from De- 

troit should multiply Oak Park’s popu 
lation eight times by 1970. So the 
planners started — apn pen 
room for a maximum of 30, people. 

INDUSTRIAL TAPES Their Master Plan separates industry 

INDUSTRIAL TAPE CORPORATION oe NEW BRUNSWICK, N. J. from residential zones, reserving vacant 
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land for wide “greenbelts.” It defines 
neighborhood, school and huge park 
areas, provides ample parking facilities. 
and channels through traffic for maxi- 
mum safety. It outlines areas for neigh- 
borhood shopping and central business. 
There are no restrictions on size of 
houses. ‘The plan just hopes it will 
attract the larger types. 

e Industries—The Tomi also set aside 
13% of land for industrial develop- 
ment. The people want a city where 
industry and homes can live together in 
good surroundings for both. 

Oak Park already has 25 manufactur- 

ing firms within the city, mostly light 
machine shops. In leaving room for 
plenty more, the people offer proof that 
they want industry. Their reasons: Such 
properties will pav (they hope) some 
40% of city revenue; they wilt provide 
jobs for residents. 
e Opposition—Planning in Oak Park, as 
elsewhere, is not without opposition on 
detail. Geer found, for instance, that 
because the city is so near Detroit’s big 
stores, about one mile of business 
frontage would care for the principal 
shopping center. His Master Plan places 
this center right in the middle of the 
city. 

A lot of property owners had other 

ideas. Each was convinced his own 
street-fronting property was “‘ideal.” 
Frontage thus offered totals 32 miles, in 
every corner of the community. Prob- 
lems like this must be smoothed out 
before the present elastic Master Plan 
can become a fixed guidepost. 
e Subdivision—The abstract plan is al- 
ready started into specific — 
This summer, a 165-acre subdivision 
where 60 houses are being built was 
rezoned. Bulldozers are now digging 
out curving streets designed to slow 
down traffic in a neighborhood of an 
ultimate 650 homes. 

Oak Park is well aware of the costs 
of planning. For one thing, it means 
that public lands—as for schools and 
parks—should be bought now, before 
the influx of newcomers pushes up land 
values. That's asking taxpayers to 
shoulder burdens today in order to reap 
a hazy benefit tomorrow—a job never 
casy. 

But 30-year-old Mayor Gerald P. 

Kent thinks his people will do it. Right 
from the beginning, Oak Park’s plan- 
ning has been essentially a citizens’ 
project, born in a storm of civic indigna- 
tion. 
e Race Track—The spark that got Oak 
Park started was a proposal to build a 
race track within the city. The people 
protested, individually at first, then en 
masse. Their clamor was finally heeded 
two years ago. 

Then, with nothing left to clamor 
about—and having found they could 
work together—the people turned to 
conditions within their city. 
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TRUSCON Speed-Erect Steel Buildings 


ih: 


and down to smAtt like this! i 


® Low in Cost Lb - ee paar production space hampering 


) Quickly Erected Is inefficient layout causing a lag in your 


output? 


8 Easily Disassembled Solve the problem quickly, easily and eco- 
nomically with Truscon Speed-Erect Steel 
and Re-erected Buildings. 
nf These standardized Truscon Steel Buildi 

© Immediate Delivery ave been used by American industry for 

i ; over 30 years. They are available in a wide 
—— of designs, which can be arranged to fit exactly your special requirements 
of floor layout and budget. 
Truscon Speed-Erect Steel Buildings are used for all types of industrial and com- 
mercial buildings, because they offer fire protection, permanence, ease and s 
of erection, low upkeep, low cost, high investment value. Truscon Steel Buildings 
have a high salvage value which permits them to be dismantled and re-erected in 
an entirely new location at modest expense. 
Write and tell us your building requirements. Truscon engineers 
will be glad to make suggestions and help you select the building 
that fits your needs. 
We will cooperate with your local contractors for the speedy 
erection of these “Any-Purpose” Truscon Steel Buildings. 


FREE BOOK. The 32-page book on Truscon Standardized 
Steel Buildings is filled with ideas, photographs, specifica- 
tions and details thet will make it easy for you te start , 
developing your building program. Write for this beok now. 


TRUSCON STEEL COMPANY 


YOUNGSTOWN 1, OHIO Menufecturers of « Complete Line of Steel Windews ond 
eletns Mechonical Operators + Steel Joists * Metal Lath * Stecideck 

Subsidiary of Republic Steel Corp Roofs+ Reintorcing Steel * industriel and Hanger Sice! Doers 
© Benk Voult Reinforcing * Radio Towers * Bridge Fieers 
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One-piece forged part 
for a large landing 
gear. 4/144” long — 
2’614” wide ac ross the 
“Y"'— weight 285 Ibs. 


Only the best of steel is good enough 

to take the shock and stress of land- 

ing tons of fast moving weight in the heavy planes of today. And the best 

steel is forged steel ... best in toughness, fatigue resistance, uniformity and 

savings in weight. The amount of improvement imparted to the steel by 

forging is determined by the equipment used and the skill of the craftsmen. 

Kropp forgings are forgings at their best ... produced with modern 

equipment by skilled hammermen, die makers and machinists with many 
years of forging experience. 

That’s why Kropp is depended upon to make so many parts for Amer- 
ica’s defense . . . chousands of pieces daily for planes, ships, tanks and guns 
to help keep America strong. 

The complete drop, hammer and upset forging facilities of America’s 
Number One Forge Plant are at your service. 





5301 W. Roosevelt Rd., Chicago 50, Ill. 





Are you receiving "FORGINGS”. . . . the KROPP publication 
for industry? If you want to keep current on forging facts, send 
us your name and address and ask for “FORGINGS”. 
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Tool Depreciation 


Sirs: 

On page 36 of our favorite family 
journal for Aug. 19th, we note this 
paragraph: 

“In peacetime the life of a machine 
tool, say, might have to be set at 10 
years for tax purposes. The owner, in 
computing taxable income, would be 
entitled to deduct 10% of cost each 
year as a business expense.” 

I am tempted to answer, “I should 
live so long.” 

Actually, the life of a machine tool 
has to be set in accordance with Bulle- 
tin F of the Treasury, which is supposed 
to be merely a suggestion, but which 
becomes the Law of Moses when the 
field man calls on the manufacturer. 
You will find the anticipated useful 
lives of machine tools listed on pages 
48 and 49 and 50 of that inspired docu- 
ment, and there is none of them so 
short as 10 years. They range from 
15 to 25 years and the average is 20.74 
years. 

If American metalworking plants 
could write off their machine tools in 
10 years, there would be a great deal 
less obsolescence in American plants, 
and we would be in a very much better 
position to meet the war demand that 
lies immediately ahead of us. 

Anything you can do to stimulate 
interest in this extremely important 
detail of tax policy would be a very 
decided contribution to the welfare of 
the nation in time of peace and to its 
safety in time of war. 

With warmest regards, 

Tet BERNA 
GENERAL MANAGER, 
NATIONAL MACHINE TOOL. BUILDERS’ 

ASSN., 

CLEVELAND, OHIO 


@ BUSINESS WEEK made up an example 
using quickly grasped figures that were 
not intended to be exact. We have 
spoken our piece more than once, 
cditorially, on the need for a more 
realistic depreciation tax policy. 


Young Heads on Old Shoulders 
Sirs: 

I was very much interested in your 
article on the Halvorson Christmas trees 
[BW—Oct.14'50,p22], but was struck 
at once by the caption on picture No. 1 
to the effect that the tip of the tree held 
in the man’s hand might be one hun- 
dred years old. Anyone who knows 
about the growth of trees knows that 
this would be impossible, since trees, 
unlike humans, do not push their heads 
up as they increase in heights. Rather, 
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lf the world is your marketplace 
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Sciling almost anywhere in the world is one of the jobs of International Telephone 





and Telegraph Corporation—through its associate, International Standard 
Electric Corporation and other subsidiaries. It’s a complicated job—one that 
demands technical, professional and fiscal skills as well as local knowledge 
of markets. It’s a job that requires widely scattered distribution facilities and a 
genuine, close-working familiarity with the needs of many peoples of 
many nations. Small wonder that so many American manufacturers are now 
channeling their products through this world-wide and world-wise organization. 


These facilities and techniques are at your service. 


aT.f 


INTERNATIONAL TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH CORPORATION, NEW YORK 
For information on export markets, address 
International Standard Electric Corporation, 67 Broad St., New York 
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save all three with 
a new technique 
in your drafting 
and engineering 
department... 























CLOTH REPRODUCTIONS 


®@ You can release draftsmen and engineers for creative 
work on new projects. 


@ You can eliminate the chance of costly errors in 
drafting and engineering. 


® You can insure valuable engineering records against 
loss by bombs, fire, other hazards. . . . 


PLUS . . . Save FOUR-FIFTHS OF THE COST of 
common but costly drafting room procedures with 
a new technique called POST Cloth Reproductions. 
... A service offered by the POST Commercial 
Blueprinter serving your organization. 


Write today for the booklet . . . “YOU HAVE SOME 
REAL MONEY COMING” . . . The complete story 
on POST Cloth Reproductions and how to take advan- 
tage of them in your operation. 


The Frederick POST Company 


3650 AVONDALE AVENUE eo CHICAGO 18, ILLINOIS 
Houston + Detroit + Chicago + Milwovkee + tos Angeles 
Distributors in all Principal Cities 
e - e 
dip. .the complete quolity line —Drafting Materials, Engineering Supplies and Equip- 
ment—All Blve Print, Direct Process, and Reproduction Papers, Cloths, and Supplies. 





they produce new growth on top of the 
old. Thus the tree held in the man’s 
hand is not more than seven or 10 years 
old, no matter how old the rest of the 
tree might have been. 

A. Rancer TYLER 
DEPT. OF COMMERCE, 
STATE OF NEW YORK, 
ALBANY, N. Y. 


© You are, of course, right in saying that 
our language was loose in describing the 
tip of one of those Halvorson Christmas 
trees. We should have said that the tip 
may well have come from a hundred- 


_ year-old tree—not that the tip itself 


was a hundred years old. 


Those Millions-Billions 
Sirs: 

Your article, “Who Does What 
Where?” [BW—Oct.7’50,p96|, states 
that the total sales volume in Texas was 
$6.6-million two years ago and $1.8- 
million in 1939. Is the $6.6-million 
exclusive of oil, cotton, and sulphur? 

C. Ray VINCENT 
CORONADO, CALIF. 


@ This typographical error is one of the 
easiest to make in the printing business. 


Warehouse Steel 
Sirs: 

““Where’s Warehouse Steel?” [BW— 
Oct.7’50,p62] has no more in it than 
is in: the title. A lot of people would 
like to know, including the warehouses 
themselves. 

The question you ask, “Where's 
Warehouse Steel?” might be put in 
a form which would not make such a 
good title but would really be a poser— 
“Why have warehouses, which have 
been good mill customers, been almost 
cut out from mill deliveries?”” Consum- 
ers who can buy in carload lots do not 
scem to be short. There must be a rea- 
son for the steel’s not going to the 
warchouses. 

Normal business procedure, in a time 
of shortage of material, is to allocate 
fair amounts to all good customers. 
The warehouse shortage is way out of 
proportion to that of the heavy users. 
You say warehouse inventory is “40% 
less this September than it was a vear 
earlier.” For the last two months we 
have had the idea that the warehouses 
were absolutely empty of light-gauge 
steel sheet. 

It seems not so much a question of 
“where is it?” as it is of “why is it?” 
Everybody agrees that military use has 
not been anywhere near great enough 
to account for it, but no one has given 
any plausible explanation. If we don’t 
know what causes it, how can we know 
when it will end, or if it will? 

Gorpvon L. Harr 
OLD LYME, CONN. 
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COLOR PHOTOGRAPH BY VICTOR KEPPLER 


Owning nice things is part of the joy of living. Keeping them in good 
condition is part of living wisely. Leather is one thing that rewards you 
well for good care. The natural oils which help keep leather pliable and 
strong are dissipated by exposure to excessive dryness as well as mois- 
ture. Lexol* was developed by the Martin Dennis Division of DiaMonp 
ALKALI Company to return these life-preserving oils. It quickly re- 
stores leather to its original fine condition and greatly prolongs its life. 
You can buy Lexol at leading department, shoe, luggage, saddlery, 
sporting goods and camera stores—in fact, wherever fine leather is CHEMICALS 
sold, It is also packed in large size containers for institutional use. 
Lexol provides another example of how chemical research finds 
itself spreading into all phases of living. After all... everything 
is basically chemical . . . the horizons of the chemical industry are 


limited only by its imagination. =e 
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ap = Specified That's an important question be- 
, bl Conv eyor Belt cause the fastest, lowest-cost method 
teel Cable ae of transporting multi-million-ton loads 


of coal, ore and other strategic bulk 
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materials cross-country is the “rubber 
railroad,” as engineers call those spece 





tacular overland belt conveyor systems 
designed by the G.T.M.—Goodyear § 
Technical Man. 


Longest to date —used in building 
California’s huge Shasta Dam—carried 
more than ten million tons of crushed 
rock over foothills, rivers, railroads 
and highways for a distance of TEN 
MILES! So today planners of 

big projects are asking —“are 


belt lines practical over longer 


distances and if so. how far?” Here’s 
the G.T. M.'s answer: 





Like a relay team. The Shasta Dam 
“rubber railroad” was not a single ten- 
mile belt, but an integrated series of 
26 conveyors that relayed the load 
from one to another. Each conveyor 
was independently motor-driven — a 
separate unit in a chain linked to- 


gether by a central master control, 


Thus by adding on enough units, a 
helt carrier can easily be extended for 
hundreds of miles. 


We think you'll like 


GOOD; 


GREATEST 


THE 


What about natural obstacles? No 
problem at all. Belts can roller-coaster 
over hills on grades as steep as 18°, 
They cross rivers, roads and canyons 
on light catwalks; tunnel through 
mountains in narrow rat-hole bores. 
Individual belts may range from a few 
hundred yards to several miles in 
length, depending upon ground con- 
tours—and they can make right-angle 
turns, if necessary, at junction points, 


“THE GRE CUTEST STORY EVER TOLD” 


Every Sanday 


EAR 


NAME IN RUBBER 


The final proof is—“rubber railroads” 
over a hundred miles in length are now 
on our drawing boards, because care- 
ful analysis has shown they can carry 
cargoes of from 600 to 5,000 tons per 
hour at lower cost per mile than any 
other form of transportation—in con- 
struction, operation and maintenance! 
Would you like the complete story as 
applied to your problem? Write the 
G.T.M., Goodyear, Akron 16, Ohio. 
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The caterpillar ranks as a highly ingenious producer of packages. 


But making containers is only part of the job faced by packaging 
manufacturers. They must sell their products by constantly seeking 
new applications and new markets. That is why so many leaders 
in the field advertise regularly in the pages of Business Week. 


REASON: Business Week reaches a highly concentrated audience 
of Management-Men... executives who make or influence buying 
decisions on packaging. 


RESULT: The packaging industry finds Business Week a profitable 
medium, as witnessed by the fact that Business Week regularly car- 
ries more of this advertising than any other general business or 
news magazine. All because— 


YOU ADVERTISE IN BUSINESS WEEK WHEN 


Packaging Advertisers* 
in Business Week 


Acme Steel Co. 

Angier Corp. 

Container Corp. of America 
Continental Can Co., Inc. 

Ferguson, J. L., Co. 

Food Machinery and Chemical Corp. 
Fort Wayne Corrugated Paper Co. 
Gair, Robert, Co., Inc. 

Gardner Board & Carton Co. 
Gaylord Container Corp. 


'General Box Co. 


Hinde & Dauch Paper Co. 
Kimberly-Clark Corp. 
Mason Box Co., The 
M Iprint, Inc 
Nox-Rust Chemical Corp. 
Package Machinery Corp. 
Rhinelander Paper Co. 
Signode Steel Strapping Co. 
| 


Source: Publishers’ Information Bureanw Analynia | 
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YOU WANT TO INFLUENCE MANAGEMENT-MEN 
A McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATION 








MANAGEMENT 


FIVE SONS of the founder, five executives make up the board of directors. 


Firestone’s Still in the Family 


Founder’s heirs keep control of 50-year-old tire company 
and its $600-million-a-year sales. Unlike many companies, the big 
firm has escaped the pitfalls of taxes, too many stock issues. 


Many’s the business that has grown 
and prospered to giant size under the 
control of a family. But few indeed are 
those which. having become giants, 
haven't slipped gradually into the hands 
of outsiders. 

Firestone ‘Tire & Rubber Co. is one 
of the few. Now, 50 years after found- 
ing it, the Firestone family is still firmly 
at the helm. 

e Loosening—Four major factors tend 
to loosen family control of corpora- 
tions. Firestone escaped all four: 

Inheritance Taxes. Families are often 
forced to sell their stock to pav death 
duties. If several persons die in quick 
succession, the effect may be financiallv 
disastrous. But of the Firestone clan, 
only the founder—Harvey, Sr.—has died. 
And his death came in 1938 when 
taxes weren't as heavy as now. So the 
Firestones haven’t been forced to liq- 
uidate. 

One-man rule. It’s fairly common 
for the founder of an enterprise to run 
cverything his way, fail to train his 
sons. Then, when he’s gone, the de- 
scendants flounder around helplessly, 
finally sell out (BW—May 14'49,p76). 
Firestone avoided that pitfall, too. 

Expansion. Often a company is 
forced to issue more common stock to 
raise more moncy to keep on growing. 
But Firestone has been able to get most 
of its needed capital via debentures and 
nonvoting stock. 
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Bad times. When companies get into 
financial troubles, théy often have to 
make a quick grab for fresh folding 
money. Here again, stock sales are one 
way out. But Firestone has been in 
serious trouble only once, and it came 
out of that under its own steam. 

That was in 1920. 

e No Sales—Fverything was rosy in the 
summer of that year when Harvey, Sr. 
took a vacation in Europe. Then the 
bottom fell out of the tire market. 
Sales virtually stopped. Before Fire- 
stone could get home, the company had 
borrowed $43-million, and the banks 
had shut off credit. 

Once back, Firestone launched a 
whirlwind sales campaign. Red banners 
proclaimed a 25% price slash. Office 
and factory staffs were slashed, too. 
The dramatic drive worked. In two 
months, the company sold $18-million 
worth of tires. Within four vears, the 
bank debt was wholly paid off. 

That's just one incident in a com- 
pany historv so dramatic that this vear 
the McGraw-Hill Book Co. is bringing 
out two books about it: The Firestone 
Story, a company history, and Harvey 
Firestone, Sr., a biography 

But long before these books, the 
naine Firestone was no stranger to the 
printed page. Harvey, Sr.’s famed friend- 
ship with Henry Ford and Thomas 
Edison was the subject of many a pic- 
ture and story. It helped establish the 








ON THAT 
SHIPPING ORDER! 


Shippers agree it’s P*I*E for 
“days-sooncr” freight delivery 
at moderate cost! P* 1+ E’s Year- 
book and 1949 Annual Report 
is intended for freight shippers 
and receivers as well as stock- 
holders and employees. A copy 
will be sent upon your request. 
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‘CYCLONE 


HE complete story of Cyclone 
Fence is given in our free illus- 
trated book, ‘‘Your Fence.” It 
shows why Cyclone Chain Link 
& Fence protects property so effec- 


. 








NO Jos is TOO LARGE 
no Jos is Too SMALL 
FOR CYCLONE* 





“If you could only learn to split an atom= 
we could knock down dis fence!“ 


tively . . . why it gives so many 
years of good service with virtually 
no upkeep expense. 

Also described and illustrated are 
Cyclone’s many types of fence for 
industrial, institutional and resi- 
dential protection. Just send in the 
handy coupon, and this free book 
will be on its way to you. 


CYCLONE FENCE DIVISION 
(American Steel & Wire Company) 
WAUKEGAN, ILLINOIS - BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY, NEW YORK 


CYCLONE FENCE 


"Cyclone is the trade-mark name of fence 
made only by Cyclone Fence Division. Accept no substitute. 
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Cyclone Fence, Waukegan, Iil., Dept. 4100 
Please mail me, without obligation, a copy of “Your Fence.” 


I am interested in fencing: 


C) School; 


OC Residence. 


( Playground; 
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name Firestone as an institution. (And 
it stuck so well that even today Fire- 
stone provides all original tires for 
Ford.) 

© Out of Alleys—Aggressive, sometimes 
unorthodox selling methods have long 
been a Firestone trademark. Company- 
owned or controlled retail stores were 
moved from back alleys to main streets— 
then a revolutionary thought in the 
business. Firestone has the largest chain 
of such stores in the industry—697, to 
Goodrich’s 560, Goodyear’s 432. 

Firestone has always been marked by 

an almost fanatical loyalty to the family 
name. All its tires bear the Firestone 
label, whereas other giants of the in- 
dustry also make private brands. Fire- 
stone sells, though it doesn’t manufac- 
ture, a long list of other articles. And 
here again, all major items bear the 
family name. 
e Family Active—Members of the family 
are all active in the company. The five 
sons of Harvey, Sr. make up half of 
the board of directors (the other five 
directors are senior executives of the 
company). 

Harvey, Jr., at 52, is the oldest of 
the sons. He is now chairman of the 
board and chief executive of the com- 
pany. Other brothers are Russell A., 
now retired except as a director; Leonard 
K., head of the California subsidiary; 
Raymond C., vice-president in charge 
of research; and Roger S., head of Fire- 
stone Plastics Co. 

e Secrecy—A curious paradox to the 
family’s desire to make the name Fire- 
stone a household word is the com- 
pany’s mania for secrecy. Less is known 
about its inner workings than any other 
major tire producer. Harvey, Sr. was 
passionately determined to be independ- 
ent, to paddle his own canoe. Since 
his death this corporate aloofness has 


HARVEY FIRESTONE, SR. maintained 
a very close friendship with Henry Ford 
and ‘Thomas A. Edison. 
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been slightly relaxed, but not any 
appreciable amount. 

A sidelight on the company: It’s 
probably the tidiest housekeeper in the 
business. A lot of that is due to John 
W. Thomas, a director who resigned 
as chief executive three years ago. 
Thomas used to pounce on even the 
tiniest units of the Firestone empire, 
run a probing finger for dust on the 
shelves, peer under the hoods of trucks. 
If Thomas found anything amiss, the 
~arth shook. 

e No Smoking—A ban on smoking dur- 
ing working hours dates back to Harvey, 
Sr. The rule, and others like it, still 
stand. But Harvey, Jr. doesn’t personally 
enforce them with the old-time vigor. 

Besides ‘Thomas, the four executives 
on the Firestone board all have long 
service with the company. Lee R. 
Jackson, now president, was for vears 
in charge of sales. John J. Shea has 
been with Firestone 43 years, is vice- 
gear in charge of finances. James 
’. Trainer, production vice-president, 
is the newest member of the board, 
joining in 1942. Harvey H. Hollinger, 
treasurer, has 37 years’ service. 

Contrast this family-executive, close- 

knit board with other giants in the 
business. Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., 
largest firm in the industry, has onlv 
seven of its executives on its 17-man 
board. B. F. Goodrich Co. has only 
one. 
e Gains—While all major tire makers 
have had greatly advanced sales since 
World \Var II, Firestone’s gain is the 
largest percentagewise. 

Before the war, Goodyear had the 
largest sales; U.S. Rubber was second, 
Firestone third. But for the 1947-1949 
period, Firestone jumped to a strong 
second place behind Goodyear. Aver- 
age annual Firestone sales were over 
$617-million, a gain of 209.9% over the 
1939-1941 average. Goodyear remained 
tops on total ps i (its gain: 168.5%). 

For the first half of 1950, Firestone 

dropped back to third behind U.S. 
Rubber. But it’s planning an expansion 
drive, hoping to pass even Goodyear. 
It has started a $5-million program at 
its Des Moines plant. 
e Profits Abroad—Foreign plants con- 
tributed almost half of Firestone’s $23- 
million earnings last year. The foreign 
subsidiaries earned over $11-million. 
though currency restrictions limited 
resem to the home office to about 
$6-million. Consequently, Firestone 
put $5.1-million into reserve to cover 
the money it couldn’t bring home, 
making the total profit show as $17.8- 
million. 

For 1950, Firestone thinks sales will 
run well over $600-million. The first 
half showed only $280-million. But 
Firestone’s fiscal year starts Nov. 1, 
so the six-month figures didn’t show 
two booming summer months. 
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DIST 9 cavemen 


UNCONTROLLED DUST that ‘gets by’ old-fashioned floor care... 
spreads air-borne bacteria that may cause absenteeism .. . redeposits 
itself in bins, shelves, finished products where it must be removed 
again... tracks into clean areas and makes floor surfaces 

unsightly and insanitary! 


WESTONE CONTROLS DUST. Inexpensively. It's an antiseptic floor 
treatment. Inhibits the growth of certain bacteria right at the source. 
Loosens and picks-up all dust. Seals surfaces. Holds subsequent 

dust down for quick, easy removal. Keeps bins clean. Speeds materials 
handling. Reduces floor maintenance costs up to 50%. As a WEST 
representative can easily demonstrate. Without charge. 


WESTONE is an antiseptic DUST CONTROL floor treatment. 





wae 





Show me 
how to 

save money 
by controlling 
floor dust 





West Disinfecting Company, 42-16 West Street, Long Island City 1, New York 
(64 Branches in the U. S. and Canada) 


Gentlemen: I'd like to have a local WEST representative come ovt and 
give me a demonstration of Antiseptic WESTONE dust control. 


Mr. Position 




















PRODUCTION. 


PROCESSED CHEMICALS: 


Another Mobilization, 


Military and industry needs for new products point to sus- 
tained high output for the chemical industry. 


In the chemical industry, you try to 
make at Icast 50% of your profit on 


products that are less than 10 years old. - 


Obviously, in the period ahead, the 

big need for new chemical products is 
going to come from the mobilization 
program. Big military requirements, plus 
the demands of an expanding economy, 
are almost sure to support chemical 
output as high as it is now (chart, 
above). It might pull it even higher. 
@ Sales Call—Since the government is 
now their biggest customer, it’s not 
surprising that the Chemical Market 
Research Assn. and the Commercial 
Chemical Development Assn. picked 
Washington as the place for their big 
meeting. ‘They wanted to get a line on 
present and future demands. 


Spokesmen for the armed forces, on 

hand to report requirements, pointed 
out that while the armed forces. still 
need the same type of chemicals and 
chemically derived products used in 
the last war, they now stress better 
quality and greater usefulness. 
e Army Needs—Poor packaging cost the 
services dearly in the last war. More 
must be done now in fungus—and 
weatherproofing. Army Ordnance wants 
new adhesives that will stick through 
wide temperature ranges. They need 
optical cements -and_ strippable com- 
pounds for spray cocooning. 

The Quartermaster Corps asked for 
improved equipment for personnel. It 
wants to stretch the effective life of 
insect repellants beyond two to three 


New Demands 


hours. Another urgent need is for a 
soap that is truly all-purpose. The soap 
should be made without coconut oil 
(preferably of some synthetic non- 
strategic compound), and it must be 
effective for every use from shaving to 
cleaning equipment. 

Flameproofing compounds are an- 
other problem for the Quartermaster 
Corps. Present compounds are cffective, 
but they add 50% to the weight of a 
tent. The ideal flame-proofer should 
be lightweight, able to preserve the 
texture of fabrics, laundryproof, and 
weatherproof. 

e For Navy and Air Force—Navy and 
Air Force spokesmen repeated many of 
the Army’s demands, but they added a 
few more for good measure. Some of 
the Navy’s needs: better corrosion- 
resistant coatings, nonflammable hy- 
draulic fluids with improved viscosity 
characteristics, and lightweight batteries 
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Time Saving: 
Money Saving: 


72S 4 OTHER BIG BENEFITS 


WITH 


It all added up to lower cost for 
an improved product when Furnas 
Electric Company chose Plaskon 
Alkyd for the terminal boards of 
its Magnetic Starters. Faster mold- 
ing with Plaskon Alkyd resulted 
in time savings up to 50%. And a 
25% saving was realized on the 
cost of the finished product. 


The high resistance of Plaskon 
Alkyd to arcing, plus its other out- 
standing properties, helped Furnas 
to achieve its goal of “a better starter 
for the money.” 


Thermosetting Plaskon Alkyd can 
be molded faster at lower pressures 
on conventional or high-speed fully 
automatic machines. It cures in sec- 
onds instead of minutes! And more 
parts can be turned out per hour 
using simpler, less expensive dies. 
May we show you samples and cost- 
saving figures? Literature will be sent 
on request, or a salesman can call 
at your convenience. Write today! 


PLASKON DIVISION 
LIBBEY-OWENS-FORD GLASS COMPANY 
2119 Sylvan Avenue, Toledo 6, Ohio 
in Canada: Canadian Industries, Ltd., Montreal, P. Q. 


Branch Offices: Boston, Chicago, Los Angeles, 
New York, Rochester 


Manufacturers of Molding Compounds, 
Resin Gives, Coating Resins 


Terminal boards of Plaskon 
Alkyd for Furnas Magnetic 
Starters, made by The Furnas 
Electric Co., Batavia, Illinois 


PLASKON. 





that will not require strategic materials. 

Specialists in materials will have to 
work hard to meet the needs of the Air 
Force. Priorities in research go to 
light, heat-resistant metals. Titanium— 
if it can be produced more cheaply— 
might be an answer to many of the 
headaches in engine and airframe con- 
struction. New reduction methods in 
preparing the metal may be necessary, 
or perfection of methods in current use 
may be enough. 

Engine designers are also looking for 

ceramic materials that will stand up in 
turbojet and turboprop engines at tem- 
peratures as high as 1,800F. Heat 
transfer and insulation are still serious 
drawbacks. Insulation that can cloak 
heats around 2,500F are a must. Th 
have to be lightweight, stable at hig 
temperatures, and have a high mechan- 
ical strength. 
e Industry Needs—Industry also put in 
its bid for improved materials at the 
Washington mectings. Auto makers 
are looking for a way to coat transparent 
plastic with a scratchproof surface. If 
found, the material would quickly take 
glass’ place in auto windshields and 
windows. ' 

The auto industry is also worried 

about a possible shortage of stecl. Sur- 
prisingly, they look to chemicals to 
step in when steel gets short. It will 
be the chemist’s job to create sub- 
stitutes or to beneficiate present ore 
reserves. The substitutes will be worked 
out as they have been in the past—by 
cooperative work between research men 
in both industries. 
e Cheaper Gas—As auto engine design- 
ers continue to jack up engine com- 
pression ratios, chemists will have to 
develop cheaper ways to produce high- 
octane gas. High-octane gas used in 
high-compression engines means econ- 
omy of operation for the average 
motorist. But high-octane, high-com- 
pression operation will continue to be 
an expensive proposition until petro- 
leum chemists can get a low-priced gas 
into neighborhood filling stations. 

Other chemical materials required 
by the automotive industry include 
metal cleaners, improved adhesives, 
better, longer-lasting finishes, and meth- 
ods of preventing corrosive attack on 
metal parts. 

Chemical researchers have had more 
success with lubricants than they have 
with gasoline. Solvents are now being 
used in the production of improved 
lubricating oils. Additives to oil include 
antioxidants, detergents, rust inhibitors, 
and antifoam agents. Right now, the 
industry is trying to develop an oil that 
will not change in viscosity from —60F 
to 300F. The oil must have stable 
operating characteristics at all tempera- 
tures and low friction wear. 

e Aid for Steel—Steel producers would 
like to see many of their operating 
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*3,750,000 average single-copy sales per issue. . . 
the world’s largest single-copy circulation 





North, South, East and West... 
you are overnight from major 
markets in North Carolina. With- 
in 500 miles live 55% of the 
population of the U.S.... within 
500 miles is the most highly 
concentrated industrial area in 
the world. 


WITHIN 500 MILES 


New York City, Buffalo, Detroit, 
Cleveland. 


WITHIN 400 MILES 


Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Cincin- 
nati, Louisville. 


WITHIN 300 MILES 


Baltimore, Washington, Norfolk, 
Atlanta. 


Four major railroads ...six air lines 
...4 65,000-mile highway network... 
and two deep water ports put major 
markets at your doorstep in North 
Carolina. 


To get the facts from the State that 
offers you ‘Relative Isolation With 
Maximum Accessibility to Major Mar- 
kets,‘’ address: Room B-19, Depart- 
ment of Conservation and Develop- 
ment, Raleigh, 





problems solved by chemicals, too. In 
coking practices, an ammonia recovery 
process is being tried out to remove 
phenol and other objectional com- 
pounds in waste liquor. Steel makers 


also want chemists to find a way to 
remove sulphur from coking coal be- 
fore or during blast furnace smelting, 
or, as an alternative, of removing at 
least some of the sulphur from pig iron. 





THE PRODUCTION PATTERN 





HE PRACTICE of subcon- 

tracting on defense orders was 
a common one during World War 
II. ‘Vhere was hardly a small ma- 
chine shop, garage, or amateur 
machinist that didn’t manage at 
some time in the course of the 
war to — out a screw, a gear, 
or a washer for a piece of military 
equipment on a subcontract basis. 

Today, with the prospect of 
ever-expanding military ce 0 in- 
dustry may again feel the need to 
tap the resources and potential ma- 
chine capacity of the small ma- 
chinist. But in the interim of 
peace, it’s likely that a lot of com- 
panies have forgotten that an army 
of small operators is available to 
help them. 

This week, Charles A. Simmons, 
Sr., president of Simmons Machine 
Tool Corp. and a former War 
Production Board official, proposed 
that U.S. manufacturers refresh 
themselves on the idea of subcon- 
tracting for the “bits and pieces” 
of their military orders. He sug- 
gested that the bigger companies 
that know the ropes of govern- 
ment contracts break their manu- 
facturing problems down and let 
small contractors carry part of the 
load. 

Suppose Company A gets a gov- 
ernment order to build a gun car- 
riage. The carriage might possibly 
be made up of forgings, castings, 
strip, nuts; Polts, spacers, and hun- 
dreds of other components. Many 
of these components are simple 
machining jobs. The company 
breaks down the design into bits 
and picces. Then it advertises to 
the small operators, asks them to 
make the parts, shows them what 
the parts look like, tells what they 
are made of, and what dimensions 
are to be held. 


HIS MIGHT seem a ponder- 

ous way to get into production 
—but Simmons argues that it is 
easier for a company to expand 
its purchasing sctup than it is to 
expand its production setup. Sim- 
mons has noted that wager | his 
own wartime use of the subcon- 
tracting idea, some of his subcon- 





tractors were actually able to beat 
his suggested price and still make 
a proht for themselves. 

As former chief of the Available 
Machine Tools Division of WPB, 
Simmons knows that there is a 
wealth of machine-tool capacity in 
small plants, universities, even in 
basements. These machines might 
stand idle during a war production 
boom because their owners lack the 
time, money, or ability to hound 
the government for orders. If in- 
dustry were to give these operators 
orders for small components, Sim- 
mons feels sure that they could 
make a real contribution. 


Brsides IDLE machine tools, 
there are also idle men—re- 
tired machinists, handicapped vet- 
erans, and the like. Big companies 
are reluctant to hire these men on 
a long-term commitment. But 
small operators, if given sufficient 
work to do, could and would hire 
the handicapped. 

The perennial problem of red 
tape would be practically washed 
out for the small operator. He 
would never have to deal directly 
with military procurement. The 
prime contractor handles all nego- 
tiations. The big company, well- 
heeled with productionwise _ per- 
sonnel and capital, can cut corners 
in negotiations that would block 
a smaller operator. 

As for financing, Simmons’ 
method is to pay the subcontractor 
weekly on receipt of invoices, and 
in case of errors or rejects, bill the 
same back and credit the next in- 
voice. 

This bits and pieces method 
might seem to cut down flexibility 
in making design mang. But it 
doesn’t necessarily work out that 
way. With a small change, you 
need deal with only a single small 
shop, get the idea over to them 
fast. That contrasts with the prob- 
lems in making such a change in 
a big, integrated setup, where the 
suggested modification has to pass 
through many production and en- 
gineering hands for es and 
action before the actual part goes 
into manufacture. 
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Granite City Steel “plays safe” with 
Wagner Hydraulic Bridge Brakes 


Making steel, the world’s most 
versatile metal, is a big and com- 
plex job. At Granite City Steel 
Company, one of the most modern 
plants of its type in the nation, 
several different varieties of steel 
are produced for end products 
ranging from farm buildings to 
beer cans. 

Steel making can be hazardous, 
too. That’s why Granite City Steel 
has developed an intensive plant 
safety program that has built an 
enviable safety record. That’s why 
Wagner Hydraulic Crane-Bridge 


Brakes are chosen to provide “full 
control” for heavy ladle cranes 
like those shown above, and for 
other overhead traveling cranes in 
this plant. 

Wagner Hydraulic Bridge Brakes 
provide even the heaviest cranes 
with controlled deceleration and 
smooth, precise stops, as accurate 
and easy as braking an automobile 
—and just as safe. 

Wagner engineers are qualified to 
specify the proper bridge brakes 
for your cranes. Two types and 
four sizes are capable of handling 


any application. Consult the near- 
est of our 31 branch offices, or 
write us. 


Wagner Electric @rporation 


6460 Plymouth Ave., St. Levis 14, Me., U. $. A. 











THIS MAN CAN TELL YOU 


oce About 


CONTINENTAL 
RED SEAL POWER 


When you're in the market for internal combustion power, look 
into the experience of other users, checking as near the actual 
job level as you can. Ask the man who runs the machine, in 
any of a dozen fields, and the answer will be pretty much 
the same: Continental Red Seals deliver dependable, low-cost 
power. They require little attention. They're mighty easy on 
fuel. This uniformly high esteem results from specialization. 
There's a Continental Red Seal model engineered to meet 
the needs of virtually every job, in industry, construction, 
transportation, and on the farm. There’s a Red Seal engine 
or power unit built expressly for YOUR application. Get it, 
and you'll have the one best power source for your job, 
because it’s built to do one thing and do it well. 


Leese FACTORY-AUTHORIZED SERVICE AND GENUINE CONTINENTAL 


RED SEAL PARTS AVAILABLE FROM COAST TO COAST 


[ontinenta/l Motors {orporation 


MUSKEGON. MICHIGAN 





PRODUCTION BRIEFS 


Confused by football plays on your 
he help of 





television screen? With t 
General Electric’s electronic pointer, 
an announcer can superimpose a black 
or white mark at any spot on the 
viewer's screen, thus pick out the 
player with the ball. 

e 
Synthetic rubber consumption may rise 
to more than 60% of the U.S. total in 
1951, H. E. Humphreys, Jr., president 
of U.S. Rubber estimated. Reason for 
the shift: government’s stockpile buy- 
ing of natural. 

° 
Britain’s latest rocket engine, built for 
the Ministry of Supply, is a dual-cylin- 
der, two-fuel job. Mounted on swivels, 
the cylinders steer the missile. Hydro- 
gen peroxide is used as an oxidizer for 
the propellant, presumably one of the 
hydrocarbons. 

° 
Hooperatings of television listenership 
will be measured by an electro-mechan- 
ical system in four to six months. The 
device connects a listener's set to 
Hooper’s New York City office through 
telephone lines. An amplifier in the 
system tells Hooper what programs the 
listener picks. 

° 

Goodrich’s new belt plant has turned 
out a conveyor belt that measures 1,850 
ft., the world’s longest, the company 
says. The belt is a part of a ship-to- 
shore ore handler for the Baltimore & 
Ohio’s Baltimore docks. 


e 
A wind-driven power station of 100 kw. 
will be built on Lleyn Peninsula, Eng- 
land, in 1952.- “Available sources of 
wind power in England are more nu- 
merous than the available sources of 
water-power,” says Britain’s Electricity 
Authority. 

8 
Girdler Corp., Louisville, Ky., made 
delivery on a giant carbon dioxide gen- 
crator to the Army’s Corps of Engineers. 
The portable unit has a capacity of 300 
lb. of CO, per hr. It’s designed for 
field operations such as refrigeration in 
hot and cold climates. 

° 
The LPG bus, fucled by liquefied pe- 
troleum gas—a propane mixture—1s get- 
ting a tryout by Atlanta (Ga.) ‘Transit 
Co. Twin Coach Co., which makes the 
bus, has already sold 500 to the Chicago 
Transit Authority (BW—Aug.5°50,p26). 

e 
Germanium diodes—frequent substitutes 
for electronic tubes in video and radio 
sets—will be produced at General Elec- 
tric’s reactivated Clyde (N. Y.) plant. 
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1 Mock-ups of new barges are made from heavy brown paper in the mold loft of Dravo's 


os 
shipyard. This one is for a 235-ft. vessel designed to carry aviation gasoline. bu siness i 
, ag » ane e 
ly 


@® This letter from one of our 
customers* tells how: “In spite of the 
fire that destroyed our factory last 
week, we'll soon be operating again 
in our new location... 


@ “One reason is that our Mosler 
safe, practically the only thing that 
survived the fire, completely protect- 
ed our business records. Imagine 
what an almost impossible task it 
would be to relocate and start produc- 
ing again without these records... 


@ “I can assure you of two things: 
first, we’ll never be without a Mosler 
together to make sections of a barge. safe; and second, we'll make dead 
certain that our important business 
records are always kept inside it.’’ 


2 Layout man marks steel plate for form- 3 Welders join preformed steel plate 


ing in big stamping presses. 


Barges Prefabbed to Meet Demand sp eear 


Using production-line construction methods, Dravo Corp. ance, 43 out of every 100 firms that 
. lose their records by fire never reopen 
launches four barges every five days. (CONTINUED ON PAGE 76) payee mb et pee wah a . 
: ae safe to protect your irreplaceable 
ey ; = -- 7 records? A Mosler Record Safe will 
* a —at amazingly low cost. 
*Name and address on request. 


ale ROS Be PGE LAID ALLA SOME NGS 





m& Mosler Safea 
320 Fifth Ave., New York 1, N.Y. 
Beaters in principal cities + Fectories: Hemiften, Obie 


4 Flat cars move completed subassemblies from fabricating shops to shipyards. Some Largest Builders of Safes and Vaults in the Werld 
assemblies are shipped to Wilmington, Del., to be completed for Eastern buyers. 
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EXPAN-DENG? 





CONSIDER 


Westbacimas 


PLANT LOCATION 
ADVANTAGES 


West Virginia's excellent labor supply, 
strategic market location and abundant 
raw materials coupled with an efficient 
transportation system, ample low-cost 
power and fuel and cooperative 
communities sre important operating 
ing new 





to 
plant lecotions, 
For full information about opportuni- 
ties in West Virginia for your company, 
contact the West Virginia Industrial and 
Publicity Commission, Room 75, State 
Capitol, Charleston 5, West Virginia. 











POCKET VALET 


The Xmas Gift That Will 
Win You Friends and 
Influence the Right People 


This handsome leather pocket secretary 
fitted with gold plated mechanical 
pencil, comb, nail file. ped, letter flap 
and currency pockets is e proved friend- 
ship builder and business getter. 
Genuine morocco in brown, black 
or pigskin. Closed size 4°x 7” 

Our complete line of pocket ond desk 
eccessories features items from 25¢ to 
$25. Write for cotelog, semples, prices 


Our leether gifts con be stomped in 
gold with your firm nome end personal- 
ized with your customer's name. Order 
eorly te secure this service, 


ADVERTISING LEATHER 
SPECIALTY CO., INC. 





BARGES 


(Continued from page 75) 


5 At the yards, barges are put together piecemeal “from the prefabricated sections. 
Temporary lifting Ings attached to deck plating help hoist sections inte position. 


6 The finished hull is launched sideways into the Ohio River. 
Four barges slide down the ways every five days. 


installation of deck gear. 


From Paper Models 
To the Real Thing 


Freight traffic on inland waterways is 
getting heavier every day (BW —Oct. 
21°50,p63). 

Last year inland shippers handled 
165-million tons of cargo. And _ this 
year business should be better still. 

It all adds up to a big increase in the 
demand for new river barges. ‘To meet 
the rush, Dravo Corp. uses production- 
line methods on barge construction at 
its Ohio River shipyard south of Pitts- 
burgh. Layout men take dimensions 
and shapes from life-size heavy paper 
models, transfer the pattern to. steel 
plate for cutting and forming. Heavy 
presses stamp the plates, which are 
welded together to make partial sec- 
tions of a barge. 

The prefab sections are finally put 
together at Dravo’s_ riverside yard. 


The final step is the 


Complete barges slide down the ways 
at a rate of four every five days. To fill 
orders from the East Coast, Dravo ships 
the prefab sections by flat car to its 
Wilmington (Del.) yard where they are 
put together and launched. 

The Detroit treatment for barge pro 
duction isn’t an innovation for Dravo. 
The company has added _production- 
line methods to barge making here and 
there over the past 20 years. Back in 
1929, Dravo pioneered in welded con- 
struction. Ruiveted construction in 
creased dead weight, cost more to use, 
and didn't hold a barge’s seams tightly 
enough. So today nearly all Dravo’s 
barges are welded. 

Barges have been streamlined in de- 
sign, too. By hag out sweeping. 
better-formed lines for hulls, naval 
architects have cut down towing re- 
sistance. Each barge is designed for the 
type of cargo it carries. Specialized ves- 
sels are built for aviation gasoline, hy- 
drochloric acid, chlorine, and newsprint. 
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"Did you make 7 long distance 
calls last month?” 





QUESTIONS LIKE THIS—regarding the 


number-of long distance calls and the 
Nor je* aqre now neing 
ny wered lomo leR Aolala Mok maale tak] telephone 
 moanie Jsing a unique yef jess 


Another example of the way Recordak microfilming is 


bringing increased efficiency to 65 different types 
of business ... thousands of concerns. 


Every time you place a long distance call the operator 
fills out a toll ticket, which is time-stamped when you’re 
connected with your party ...and when you hang up. 


Before . . . these tickets were used for office reference 
only. Billing clerks would transcribe the toll charge, the 
tax, and the destination of the call to the customer’s state- 
ments. Then, the tickets were filed away—ready to answer 
the questions of puzzled subscribers. 


With the new billing system—already adopted by many 
telephone companies—it’s a different story: the toll tickets 
are put to work... are microfilmed . . . and then sent out to 
the subscriber along with a simplified listing of the ticket 
totals. Thus, with the documented evidence in hand, charges 
are recalled readily . . . questions are answered in advance. 


For the telephone company, too, there are important 
advantages: (1) Bills are turned out at a fraction of former 
billing cost because only a listing of toll ticket totals is 
necessary; (2) Adjustment costs are greatly reduced; (3) 


nce bila ES LES ALES ACD 


Filing space requirements are cut as much as 99%—micro- ™ 
film copies are filed at the finger tips . . . ready for immediate 
review in a Recordak Film Reader; (4) Good will is increased. 

Regardless of your type of business—or its size—you 
should look into Recordak microfilming soon. Remember, 
it’s being used today by 65 different types of business . . . 
thousands of concerns—to save dollars in routines which 
might well be similar to some of yours. 

Write today for a free copy of “50 Billion 
Records Can’t Be Wrong,” which gives you 
a broad picture of its possibilities. Recordak 
Corporation (Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak 
Company), 444 Madison Avenue, New 
York 22, N. Y. 

“Recordak” is a trade-mark 


FSRECORDERK 


(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodok Company) 


originator of modern microfilming—and its application to business systems 
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IF YOU ARE A MANUFACTURER.. 
owe & to 
to out, 


WHE THER ADs HOW YOU CAN BENEFIT FROM USE OF 


DRYING ........ BAKING 

CURING ....... COOLING 

HEAT TREATING ... AGING 
CONDITIONING 


Wisse 





an nie 


® 


More than 2000 manufacturers in nearly 
all industries are now profiting from the 
use of ROSS Air Processing Equipment. 
As in previous war work periods, we 
know that there are hundreds of others 
that are not yet aware of what it can do 
for them in their particular industry. 


ae 


= 


f 
| 


fis 


"~ ° 


Every manufacturer of any kind of prod- 
uct should at least find out what ROSS 
Air Processing Equipment is doing and 
what it can do for him. Getting such in- 
formation now might save him consider- 
able time and money later in meeting 
preparedness program requirements. 
Surely it is worth a postage stamp to 
learn what ROSS Systems are doing in 
your industry. You owe it to yourself to 
find out! 





ag 





— meen 
MANUFACTURERS OF AIR PROCESSING SYSTEMS y 
NEW YORK 22, N. Y. 
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NEW PRODUCTS 


Ladder That Goes Places 


When you have to crawl into high 
places to work on machinery, you may 
find Atlas Industrial Corp.'s Over-Reach 
ladder handy. It's a 6-ft. ladder that 
raises to any height up to 26 ft. On top 
is a small fs ag extending out a 
few feet. A guard rail keeps you from 
falling off. 

The ladder is equipped with roller- 
bearing swivel casters on its four legs. 
Atlas says Over-Reach goes through door 
and clevator openings casily and re- 
quires only one man for operation. Out- 
rigger supports at the base give stability. 
Extending the ladder takes less than 
> min., according to Atlas. 

@ Source: Atlas Industrial Corp., 849 
39th St., Brooklyn 32. 
Price: $309. 


Steam Bath for Plants 


A steam cleaner made by Kelite Prod- 
ucts, Inc., gives plant floors and equip- 
ment a Turkish bath by vaporizing 260 
gal. of water an hour. Kelite savs the 
high capacity comes from 42 ft. of }-in. 
pipe, tightly coiled where heat radia- 
tion is greatest. In all, there are 330 ft. 
of pipe in the cleancr’s water jacket. 
Outlet stack temperature is cut to about 
400K, one third less than conventional 
models. 

@ Source: Kelite Products, Inc., Ter- 
minal Annex, Los Angeles 54. 

Price: $819 (gas-fired model); $879 (oil- 
fired model). 
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Making Cranes Safer 


Forker Corp. has an electrification 
system for overhead traveling cranes 
that protects operating personnel from 
electrical hazards. 

Forker puts large shoes on the crane 
to contact tramrail conductor bars. ‘The 
shoes are specially designed to reduce 
arcing and flashing. ‘There’s also a 
sheet-metal housing around the conduc- 
tor bars, to prevent personnel from 
touching them accidentally. ‘The hous- 
ing, Forker says, keeps dust from ac- 
cumulating and flashover fires from 
starting. Conductor bars are insulated 
by phenolic resin tubing. 

Forker’s electrification system will 
handle up to 600 v. at 75 amp. It’s fac- 
tory fabricated in 10-ft. lengths. 

@ Source: Forker Corp., 2128 Random 
Road, Cleveland 6. 


Sprayer Doesn't Spurt 


Spray guns often splatter a blob of 
material on a surface during the first 
few seconds of spraying. But Gray Co.'s 
air-opcrated Mogul pump has a device, 
called Evenflow, that’s supposed to 
climinate spurting altogether. 

Gray says the 35-Ib. Mogul can pump 
a varicty of heavy materials, including 
gummy resins. It works on pressures 
ranging from 20 psi. to 175 psi. 

e Source: Gray Co., Inc., Graco Sq., 
Minneapolis 13. Price: $275-$350. 


Watertight Barrel Top 


For 55-gal. drums or barrels, Chase 
Bag Co. has slipover covers, like re- 
frigerator bowl] covers, that keep the 
contents clean and dry during tempo 
rary storage and shipping. ‘They're made 
of heavy kraft paper, combined with 
du Pont Neoprene synthetic rubber. 
Elastic band around the bottom edge 
grips the barrel top. 

Unlike wooden 


barrel heads and 
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How much can Rollpins save 
on your production line? 


Here's important information on Rollpins— 
the amazing new fasteners that eliminate 
slow, expensive reaming, peening, and 
machining operations. Just imagine the cost- 
cutting possibilities provided by a single 
fastener with such wide design and applica- 
tion flexibility that it can replace tapered 
pins, grooved pins, or straight pins. Investi- 
gate the savings Rollpins offer your product. 
In the short period since their intro- 
duction, manufacturers are already using 
Rollpins as steel fastening pins holding 
pulleys and gears to shafts; as pivot or hinge 
pins, clevis pins, cotter keys, shafts, and 
locating dowels... to provide lower-cost, 
simplified, vibration-proof assemblies, 


Rollpins require no special installation? 
-kills.,.readily replace your present fastener 

. exceed the sheer strength of a cold-rolled 
pin of equal diameter, Rollpins stay tightly 
in place until deliberately removed with a 
pin punch —can be used over and over again. 

For complete information on Rollpins and 
their almost unlimited money-saving appli- | 
cations write to Elastic Stop Nut Corporation 
of America, 2330 Vauxhall Road, Union, N.J. 


ELASTIC STOP NUT CORPORATION 


Spece 
. 


: pe 
Rolipins are made from either Car- 
bon Steel or Stainless Stee! and are 
readily available from stock in 
diameters from 1/16 inch to 1/2 inch 
and in standard lengths. 


hardened, grou 
this feed tu 


OF AMERICA 


Rolipins are used to replace o 
tape pin in 
finger clutch ossem- 9, they 

bly — stand up to flexing and shock rivets and bolts... simplify re- 
more than 2,400 times an hour. 


bia Ad Sees, oY 


Four Rolipins are used in this 
Hansen tacker as pivots. Self. 
bee Senlnate headed 





pairs... provide o flush fit, 
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LOCATION. For their painted 
bulletins, Schenley picks spots 
where traffic is thickest. And in 
this premium location, notice how 
GOA’s special lighting effects... 
cut out, illuminated letters .. . 
pay off in additional impact and 
1950 


1925 Silver Anniversary Year 


remembrance! General Outdoor 
Advertising Co., 515 S. Loomis 
St., Chicago 7, Illinois. 


% Covers 1400 
leading cities 
and towns 


* 





HOW TO PUSH YOUR | PRODUCT} IN THE NORTH 





How should you market your prod- 
uct in Canada’s thriving markets? 
Export from the U. S.? Build a 
Canadian plant? Or manufacture in 
Canada under license? The latter 
might well be the solution, because 
a number of Canadian plants have 
the capacity and facilities for manu- 
facturing American products under 
license. And many U. S. firms find 
this method best meets their pro- 
duction, labor, and transportation 
problems. 


* Canada.. LAND OF PROFIT-PACKED OPPORTUNITY 


¥v 


The Bank of Montreal—Canada’s 
first bank—will be glad to assist in 
making a market survey for your 
product—and to discuss a suitable 
plan of action. For the B of M 
knows industrial Canada from coast 
to coast, and has been helping U. S. 
businessmen to profit in Canada 
since 1859. 

We cordially suggest that you con- 
tact any U. S. office or the Business 
Development Department, Bank of 
Montreal, Place d’Armes, Montreal. 


Bank or MonTREAL 
Canada's First Gank Coast-to- Coast 


New York - --64 Wall Street 


Chicago --- 27 S. LaSalle Street 


San Francisco - - - 333 California Street 


Head Office: Montreal 


880 BRANCHES ACROSS CANADA + RESOURCES EXCEED $2,000,000,000 





metal lids, the covers are easily re- 
moved. Rainwater doesn’t seep inside. 
Instead, it collects in the cover center. 
The Neoprene is supposed to resist sun- 
light, oils, and chemicals. Chase says 
cach cover can be used four or five 
times. 

@ Source: Chase Bag Co., 309 W. Jack- 
son Blvd., Chicago 6. 

Price: 20¢-22¢ apiece. 


Shelves Save Space 


In a small storage space, the obvious 
way to use shelf cases is to arrange them 
back to back. Of course. you could 
save even more space, if you sandwiched 
a third case between the other two. But 
how would you get at the middle case? 

Snead & Co. has an answer in its 


Pin Dispenser 


When a seamstress holds straight pins in her 
mouth, she’s asking for trouble. With these 
pin and needle dispensers, made by Novo- 
Plas Mfg. Co., 275 Front St., Brooklyn, she. 
merely presses down, and up pops a pin or 
needle. The dispensers are plastic, hold 
about 60 needles or pins apiece. Tops un- 
screw for refilling. Price: 29¢ each. 
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Compact Storage System. It builds the 
two outer shelf cases so they swing open, 
allowing you to get at tools and records 
in the middle row. The cases swing on 
ball bearings, are small enough to oper- 
ate in a 3-ft. aisle with room to spare. 
@ Source: Snead & Co., Orange, Va. 





NEW PRODUCTS BRIEFS 





Electro-magnetic clutches and_ brakes 
(BW—Jun.3’50,p44), made by Eaton 
Mfg. Co., Cleveland, are available in 
two types. One has a fixed air gap into 
which iron and graphite are drawn and 
“frozen” electro-magnetically. In the 
variable air-gap type, iron-graphite 
particles are pulled between metal 
plates that close electro-magnetically. 

e 
Pero-Kote, made by Perolin Co., Inc., 
10 E. 40th St., New York, protects 
ship water tanks from corrosion with- 
out contaminating the water. Price: 
$3.10 a gal. 

9 
A chilling unit with a guaranteed 
minimum temperature of ~120F stabi- 
lizes metals and tests plastics. It’s made 
by Deepfreeze Distributing Corp., 3928 
Reading Rd., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

® 
Night telephoning is casicr with Nite- 
Tel-Lite, a tiny spotlight that shines on 
the dial when you lift the receiver. 
It’s made by Nite-Tel-Lite, Inc., 514 
Second St., S. W., Canton, Ohio, and 
sells for $4.95. 

3 
An ignition repair kit, complete with 
parts, tools, and wires, comes from 
Vaco Products Co., 317 E. Ontario St., 
Chicago 11. Price: $8.50. 

9 
Crankcase oil tester checks oil con- 
tamination photoclectrically, tells you 
when to change car or truck oil. It’s 
made by Photovolt Corp., 95 Madison 
Ave., N. Y., sells for $125. 

8 
Mine car wheels that support 195 tons 
are 60% stronger and 8% heavicr than 
conventional-type wheels, according to 
the manufacturer, Sterling Stecl Cast 
ing Co., E. St. Louis, Ill. 

e 
Doors stay open up to 40 sec. while 
you carry packages through when you 
use a door gadget made by Knipe In 
dustries, P. O. Box A, Lawrenceville 


in. 


@ 
A Neoprene belting for light convey- 
ing and transmission work is supposed 
to be oilproof, waterproof, washable, 
and acid- and alkaline-resistant. It’s 
made by Baldwin Belting, Inc., 74-76 
Murray Street, New York 7 
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UNUSUAL 


@ Millions of unseen fingers, 

technically known as magnetic lines of 
force, can reach across space and lift tons 
of weight, operate mechanisms to 

grasp rapidly rotating machine parts, 
carefully remove chunks of iron, bolts, 
nails, etc. from any flow of non-magnetic 
materials in process, or do numerous 
other almost unbelievable jobs in 
modern industry. Produced by the flow 
of controllable electric current, this 
unusual power put to work in 
Electromagnetic Clutches, Brakes, 
Separators and Lifting Magnets can 
speed up processes, eliminate costly 
operations and costly hazards too, permit 
the use of more economical equipment 
and more automatic equipment in 

many factories, plants, storage and 
scrap yards, runways, airfields and the 
like. It will pay you to investigate 
Cutler-Hammer Electromagnetic 
Clutches, Brakes, Separators and Lifting 
Magnets. They are the product of more 
than 50 years of engineering leadership 
and their dependability is world 

famous. CUTLER-HAMMER, Inc., 
1419 St. Paul Ave., Milwaukee 1, 
Wisconsin. 


For fast. profitable ae 4 
scrap, rails, fom yea 

boxed iron and “parts, 
tanguiorercircaler, large ‘or email. 


Starts machines smoothly Auto- 
matic or pushbutton Permits use 
of low starting torque motors. 
Postive coupling 


CH 

ELECTROMAGNETIC BRAKING 
To stop machines quickly, smnooth- 
ly. To hold a load tively and 
safely on a crane, skip hoist, etc. 


C-H ELECTROMAGNETIC 
SORTING 
To remove “tramp” iron from ma- 


terials in process, to salvage scrap, 
to protect valuable machinery. 








REGIONAL 


REPORT 


Income Still Rises—But Slower 


wise between August and September; 
Minneapolis and Dallas gained the 
least. 

Che weather since mid-September 
has been just about perfect for farmers 
in most places, and particularly in the 


The boom is still booming, but it has 
slowed down. ‘This shows up most 
clearly in the employment statistics. 
Between mid-July and mid-August, to- 
tal nonfarm employment went up al- 
most a million, according to the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, while factory jobs 
rose by 670,000. Between mid-August 
and mid-September, the over-all rise 
was just shy of half a million; the rise in 


manufacturing was only 170,000. Al- 


82 


though October figures aren't out yet, 
they're almost certain to show a further 
slowing—and they might even drop. 
And farm employment, of course, has 
already started to drop seasonally. 

As a result, the September gain in 
income, as measured by the composite 
of BusINEss WEEK’s Regional Income 
Indexes, was the smallest since May. 
Among the regions, Kansas City and 
Chicago gained the most percentage- 


Middle West. In the main corn belt, 
the frost held off far longer than usual, 
permitting the maturing of late-ripen- 
ing corn. Only in the northern part of 
the belt—Wisconsin,: Minnesota, the 
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Dakotas—did frost do any great damage. 

But an even more important effect 
of the weather is in the winter-wheat 
belt. Conditions there have been well- 
nigh perfect for planting and sproutin, 
—warm, and with plenty of shoal 
moisture. As a result, the crop through 
most of the area is already up and show- 
ing good stands. And planted acreage 
is high. 

Of course, it’s a long time until this 
wheat can be turned into income. But 
over the winter months, the farmers 
in the area always react strongly to 
winter-~vheat conditions—and the re- 
action this year is markedly bullish. 





} is = 100; adjvsted for seasonal 
Region 2—New York 








Gains continue in the metropolitan 
New York area, but much more slowly 
than the phenomenal July-to-August 
rate. Unemployment in the city proper 
dropped 30% in that one month; it has 
declined only about 5% since. Now it 
seems to have stabilized around 180,000. 
That's still over 2% of the total popu- 
lation, a good bit higher than the 
national average. 

Men’s and women’s clothing are 
doing very well now (this applies to 
Rochester, as well as New York City). 
But much of the current sales upsurge 
is due to the cxpectation of price rises 
because of higher labor and material 
costs. To the extent that this is buying 
against future needs, a dip in demand 
can be expected next year. 

Activity is at a peak in northern New 
Jersey and most upstate New York in- 
dustrial centers. Exceptions are Utica 
and Rome where unemployment is still 
high, though declining. Auburn also is 
behind the rest of the state; it hasn’t yet 
attracted nearly enough new industry 
to make up for the loss of the huge 
International Harvester payroll. There’s 
a rumor, though, that GE may come to 
Auburm in an expansion of its Syracuse 
Electronics Division. 

Rochester industrial employment, at 
103,000, is 13% above a year ago; most 
of the gain has come since June. Avail- 
able manpower is very scarce, and many 
plants have gone to 48 hours. Syracuse 
is going ahead full tilt again, now that 
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A Four-Shirt Tale 


For many years, laundrymen have 
improved their methods in a con- 
stant effort to get your clothes cleaner 
and, at the same time, make them 
last longer. And these improvements 
have paid off. 


Look at the shirts above, for instance. 
They were each laundered a total of 
153 times—equivalent to three years 
or more of normal washings. And 
they are still in good condition, still 
whole and wearable. 


The cleaning agents used in washing 
these shirts were Pennsalt detergents 
—special products developed by 
Pennsalt tocleanse clothes thoroughly, 
yet be gentle, too. By using such 
Pennsalt products, progressive laune 
dries the country over are proving 
that “Laundry Service is Better 
Than Ever.” 


These Pennsalt laundry products are 
typical examples of Pennsalt research 
and development in the field of 
industrial and commercial chemistry. 


With more than 300 chemical prod- | 
ucts, Pennsalt now serves the leaders 
in almost every great industry: | 
Agricultural, automotive, metals, 
petroleum, food and beverage, laun- 
dry and dry cleaning, pulp and 
paper, abrasives, electroplating, 
stamping, enameling, transportation 

. .. and dozens of others. 


By constantly pioneering new prod- 
ucts and better methods, Pennsalt 
has gained experience that is invalu- 
able to these industries. Perhaps that 
experience can help you in solving 
your problem in chemicals. Write: 
Pennsylvania Salt Manufacturing 
Company, 1000 Widener Building, 
Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


Another Stery of Progress from 


chemicals 


INDUSTRIAL - AGRICULTURAL - HOUSEHOLD 


PROGRESSIVE CHEMISTRY FOR A CENTURY 








WITHOUT UNIT HEATER MAINTENANCE EXPENSE, providing thot 
yours is a GRID installation? It’s possibie, and is being done by major 
industria! plants, steel mills, railroads, etc. who have investigated and 
installed GRID equipment. It's possible because: 


cast iron i i i 
GIT) i... 
Gq wide fin spacing facili easy cleaning 
will with d steam p up to 250 Ibs., 
/GRID| and is free of electrolysis. 
fins are cast integral with the steam chamber 
| GRID| assuring even distribution of heat. It's not 
possible for GRID fins to come loose from the 
steam chamber to cause loss of heating 
efficiency. 
desi incorporating proper fan sizes, motor 
GRID] ou and ovtlet temperatures results in ao 
properly balanced heating —_ especially when 


high steam pressures are used, 


‘DO YOU HNOW.. 
That 198 Posslo/ 











No other unit heater incorporates these features that are vital to proper 
and efficient industrial plant heating. 
INVESTIGATE today GRID systems of high pressure unit heaters, blast coils, 
and radiation . . . the answer to maintenance-free heating in industrial 
plants. 


D. J. MURRAY MANUFACTURING CO. 


WAUSAU WISCONSIN 





the President exploded ! 


Grinding costs way out of line! What 
a wrathful outburst there was when 
J. B. saw that on the plant operating 
report! Prevent such explosions in 
your plant. Call in a Simonds Abrasive 
Company engineer. He may be able to 
show you where you are losing grind- 
ing dollars. Even slight wheel changes 
often make the difference between be- 
ing upset by costs and being set up for 
efficiency. It costs nothing to find out. 
Write. 





SIMONDS 


ABRASIVE CO. 


Grinding Wheels 


EXECUTIVES — Simonds Abrasive Com- 
pany’s complete line has everything you need 
+ - . grinding wheels, mounted points and 
wheels, segments and abrasive grain. 


OMPANY PHILADELPHIA 37 





the strikes that idled some 30% of its 
factory workers have been settled. 

Buffalo is humming like a beehive as 
it always does in an armament econ- 
omy. To take only two examples: Bell 
Aircraft has bought a new plant, ex- 
panded its work force from 3,000 to 
6,000, still needs 500 more; Irving Air 
Chute, which had fewer than 100 on its 
payroll last spring, will be up to 1,600 
by yearend. 

In northern Jersey, the outstanding 
example of expansion is Bendix at 
Teterboro. Before Korea, the firm had 
3,400 employees. It’s up to 5,500 now, 
hopes to add at least 600 more if 
skilled and semiskilled men can be 
found. 

Many new plants have been an- 
nounced. Those in northern New 
Jersey include: a $4-million TV plant 
at Metuchen by Westinghouse; a 2,000- 
man plant at Elizabeth by Tele-Tone; 
an §800-man plant at Union by Air 
Reduction. In southwestern Connecti- 
cut, Electric Storage Battery has taken 
over a vacant plant at Fairfield and will 
hire 150 when renovation is completed. 
And Manning, Maxwell & Moore is 
building a $13-million plant at Strat- 
ford. 

In New York, Allegheny Ludlum 
plans a $24-million melting division at 
Watervliet in connection with _ its 
Adirondack iron and titanium mining 
operations. A new button factory at 
Warsaw and a new shoe plant at 
Geneseo will each hire 100. 

New York’s grape crop is up 50% 
over a year ago. Apple production is 
down a little from last year’s record, 
but higher prices should about make 
up for it. Most other fruit and vege- 
table crops are smaller, particularly 
around Buffalo where torrential rains 
last month did heavy damage. Over- 
all, the state’s farm income this year 
should be pretty close to the early 
estimate of 10% down. 


£1941 = 100; adjusted for seasonal 
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Farm income is twice as important 
in the over-all economy of this region 
as it is in the country as a whole. 
That's the reason district income last 
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---- The Newest Word in Dictation 
Means 
MORE DICTATION EFFICIENCY, 
ECONOMY AND EASE THAN YOU 





The New 


PUSH-BUTTON SIMPLICITY—You just press a button 
and dictate. With automatic back spacing and “feather- 


és touch” foot control, your typist can transcribe with her 
Error-Free eyes shut. And there are no bothersome belts or discs to 


oeiene Wane), ap a Be, | handle, no correction marks to look for. 


REDUCED DICTATION COSTS—Easier dictation, faster 
with TRUE-TO-VOICE FIDELITY transcribing and the absence of supply costs cut operat- 

ing expense and at the same time increase efficiency. 

With the Peirce, your initial cost is your final cost. 


The new Peirce Dictation System gives you the advantages — ov oe ae omens 


of the newest developments in modern electronics. That’s 
why when Serhan. cost-conscious businessmen com- money than you are now spending. 
pare all dictation methods, they choose Peirce. Only Peirce 

gives you these features: Suben Vien Renae 6 
ERROR-FREE DICTATION—"“ Magnetic Erasing” outdates 1328 Sherman, Evanston, Ill. 
time-wasting, costly correction methods of older-type dic- Gentlemen: : 
tation equipment. You merely talk to correct any errors Please send me further information regarding the Peirce 
or “changes of mind.” Dictation System. 


TRUE-TO-VOICE FIDELITY—Person-to-person dictation 
couldn’t be any clearer. There’s no listening strain! The 
simple, snap-on Wire-o-matic Cartridge available in 15-, 
30- or 60-minute capacities, can be re-used 100,000 times 
without loss of fidelity. 





Mail 
this Coupon 


TODAY! 














awavs a DeSt Duy 


FOR “MORE FEET PER LB. — 
MORE FINISHED PARTS PER TON” 


Even though today’s increased 
demand makes quick deliveries to 
everybody desiring it very diffi- 
cult, CMP Thinsteel is providing 
maximum yield per ton for many 
important products — just as it 


always has for so many quality ° 


and cost conscious fabricators. So 
when you can specify and buy 
CMP low carbon strip steel, an- 
nealed or tempered spring steels, 
electro-zinc-coated and stainless 
grades, you will profit from all 
the advantages gained through 
years of specialized experience by 
this Pioneer Producer of cold 
rolled strip steel. 


Che 
THINSTEEL 


LOW CARBON 
SPRING STEEL 
ALLOY GRADES 
STAINLESS 


the Cold Metal Products co. 
YOUNGSTOWN 1, OHIO 

New York © Chicago © Los Angeles 

Indianapolis © St.Louis © Detroit 
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year dropped more than the national 
average. 

Even with the recent improvement in 
prospects, total farm ypege for 
the region will still fall short of last 
year’s. But from an income standpoint, 
higher prices will just about make up 
for the smaller crops. ‘The fact that 
prices turned up in the second half is 
especially important here because this 
region markets a_ larger-than-average 
share of its crops in the final six months 
of the year. 

Northern Mississippi is in the best 
shape. It’s major crop is cotton and, 
unlike the rest of the country, its cot- 
ton crop is almost as big as in 1949. 
With the much higher price, this will 
mean a hefty boost in farm income. 
But Missouri’s cotton crop is down 
40%, Arkansas’ 33%, western Tennes- 
see’s 25%. The price rise doesn’t nearl\ 
make up for drops like these. Missour: 
got an added blow: Heavy rains in the 
southeast corner knocked $1.2-million 
off the potential value of the soybean 
crop. But northern Missouri’s soybean 
crop is good. And a gain of 15-million 
bu. in the corn crop puts the state as a 
whole in a class with northern Missis- 
sippi in the income picture. 

Western Kentucky’s farm income will 
pon be down for the year. This 
1as not been a good year for corn, par- 
ticularly in the bottom lands. And to- 
bacco output will be off 18% for the 
state; even the higher price won't com- 
pletely make up . that. 

Tobacco manufacture around Louis- 
ville is well above year-ago levels, and 
the prospect is for a continued slow 
rise. Philip Morris is spending $8-mil- 
lion to boost its capacity there by 80%; 
it will mean 750 more workers. Dis- 
tillers’ operations have slacked off a bit 
from the all-time peak reached in Au- 
gust; one reason is shortage of bottles. 

The aluminum industry in the region 
is at capacity. Some 200 to 300 workers 
have been added at Louisville; at Jones 
Mill, Ark., Reynolds has already doubled 
its output this year and plans to add 
another potline, which will mean about 
100 more new workers. 

Other expansions in Arkansas: At 
Little Rock, Westinghouse is building 
an addition to its light-bulb plant that 
will employ 150. And the Navy is 
spending some $35-million to reopen 
and expand its ammunition depot at 
Camden. The depot has 1,100 employ- 
ees now, expects 4,000 to 5,000 after 
expansion is completed. The Navy says 
this will be a permanent installation, 
not just for the duration of the current 
emergency. At Prescott, White Star 
Paper Co. has abandoned—at least for 
the duration of the Korean conflict— 
its plans for a $20-million paper mill. 

At Memphis, du Pont plans a $74- 
million plant to make sodium cyanide: 
180 will be hired when it’s complete 


about a year hence. And at Trenton, 
Tenn., Brown Shoe has started building 
a $13-miilion, 1,400-man factory. An- 
other new shoe plant—W. B. Coon Co., 
at Ripley, Miss.—will employ 200. 

In St. Louis itself, McDonnell Air- 
craft, whose backlog has tripled since 
June 30, is spending $24-million on 
expansion; employment is expected 
eventually to double the present 6,300 
if the manpower can be found. 
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Farm income in this region is going 
in two directions at once. Although 
cotton prices are sharply higher than 
last year, there’s so little cotton to sell 
that regional income from lint alone 
will be down some $30-million., On the 
other hand, the tobacco crop is bigger 
than last year’s, and prices are about 
15% higher. 

That means you have to make a sharp 
distinction between cotton-growing and 
tobacco-growing areas. ‘l'ake South Car- 
olina, for example. Its cotton crop is 
the second-smallest in 70 years. But its 
tobacco crop is about even with 1949. 
With the higher price, that gives the 
state the second-largest tobacco income 
on record. 

So you'll find the farmers prosperous 
in the tobacco cited the 
northeastern corner of the state, near 
the coast. (This is the sweet potato area, 
too, and the crop is 25% ae than 
last year’s.) And you'll find farm pur- 
chasing power low in the cotton areas. 
These are chiefly (1) a strip diagonally 
across the state from Bennettsville 
down to Orangeburg and (2) the ex- 
treme western end, around Anderson, 
Greenville, and Spartanburg. Spartan- 
burg County is in particularly bad shape, 
because its other big cash crop—peaches 
—was completely ruined this spring by 
late frosts. 

North Carolina and Virginia tobacco 
areas are in even better shape than 
South Carolina’s, because their produc- 
tion is up more than 10% from last 
year. But North Carolina’s cotton crop 
is off a whopping 60% from last year. 
(Cotton is unimportant in Virginia.) 

Industrially, the region is booming, 
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OW does he do it? How can he 
pack twelve hours work into an 
eight-hour day ? 

The answer is simply this. He has 
learned the secret of all successful 
executives. He has learned how to 
organize time—for in business today 
time is the critical factor. 

Note how “time economy” enters 
into his choice of equipment. His 
desk, for example, has been specially 
“‘time-engineered”’ by Shaw-Walker 
to cut time-wasting details to a mini- 
mum, to leave his desk and his mind 
clear for action. 

Only Shaw-Walker could design 
this ‘‘executive’’ desk. It was born of 
more than fifty years of serving the 
needs and saving the time of Ameri- 
can business. 

And there are Shaw- Walker desks, 
chairs, files, cabinets, systems, in- 


tent... firw (lett he 00” 


dexes and supplies—everything for 
the office except machines—each 
““time-engineered”’ for the needs of 
every job and worker. 

If you are setting up a new business 


New, low, comfortable 
height (29”). Puts you on 
top of every job. 


Job-engineered drawer 
space — wir 
for telephone connettion. 


Concealed, removable 
wastebasket — saves time, 
floor space and litter 


Center drawer with extra 
compartments — space for 
everything you need at your 
finger tips. 


or merely wish to modernize worn, 
out-dated offices, make sure you use 
Shaw -Walker equipment through- 
out. It will help you make the most 
of every minute, every working day! 


Most comfortable working 
top ever invented. 


“In,” “Out,” and “Hold” 
letter trays inside — 
confidential, quick, no 
desk-top clutter. 


Scientific personal file with 
— guide, dividers — saves 
“barrels” of time. 


The booklet, ‘‘Time aad Office Werk,"’ is packed with ideas for stretching office 
time. Organize now for greater sales effort and lower operating cost! 
A wealth of information on “time-engineered” office systems and 
equipment. 36 pages! Many color illustrations! Just off the press! Write 
today on business letterhead to: Shaw-Walker, Muskegon 33, Michigan. 


“Bust Likes 
Sayrcraper” 


Executive Offices at Muskegon, Michigan 


GHAW-WALKER or nena eon 


and Filing Equipment in the Worid 
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roblem: 


Our employee restaurant: 


it’s a management headache! 


olution: 


Crotty Brothers will assume full 
responsibility for the complete 
and satisfactory operation of the 
company cafeteria or restaurant 
...save valuable supervisory 

time, trouble and expense 
...and provide better food 


at equal or lower cost. 


Specialists in industrial feeding for 20 
years, Crotty Brothers, Inc. serves 
many prominent American 
manufacturers across the country... 


15 of them for more than 10 years. 


* For particulars, write 


ROTTY 


BROTHERS INC. 


OPERATING IN 18 STATES ANDO 45 CITIES 


137 NEWBURY STREET, BOSTON 16, MASS. 
111 WEST WASHINGTON ST, CHICAGO, 2, iL. 
303 SOUTHLAND ANNEX 8L0G., DALLAS, TEX. 


with factory employment at a new post- 
war peak. Most textile mills are ca 
ing 48-hour shifts, compared with 36 or 
37 hours as recently as July. And they’re 
all on at least two shifts now; some are 
on three. 

The heavy-industry area around Bal- 
timoreis busier than at any time since 
the war, with employment at a new 
peak. But Maryland’s two westernmost 
counties continue in a bad slump, with 
no recovery in sight. 

Cigarette factories are running at a 
record rate and will probably keep on 
that way. Richmond plants alone have 
hired 1,600 new workers in the past 
two months. 

Furniture plants, mostly in the High 
Point section of North Carolina, are 
producing at capacity, with prices 5% 
to 10% above midsummer levels. Pay- 
rolls are about 20% higher than a year 
ago. But the industry may be in for 
trouble around the turn of the year: 
New housing is due to drop; credit 
restrictions will cut down instalment 
sales of furniture; a lot of the current 
buying at retail is probably borrowing 
from the future as a hedge by con- 
sumers against higher prices. 

The new Singer Mfg. plant at Ander- 
son, S. C., will be finished next year 
and will employ 1,000. Also in South 
Carolina, Celanese is building a $2-mil- 
lion addition at Rock Hill, and Clinton 
Cotton Mills a $14-million addition at 
Clinton. 

In North Carolina, du Pont plans a 
$24-million nylon yarn plant near 
Kinston, to employ 1,200 some time in 
1952, and Robbins Mills is building a 
$74-million rayon-weaving mill at Rac- 
ford. Dan River Mills is building a new 
$34-million plant at Danville, Va. The 
synthetic rubber plant at Institute, 
W. Va., will be in full operation by 
vearend, with 1,000 employees. 
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Employment on the West Coast 
reached its peak this month; it will 
probably slide a bit from now on. The 
seasonal high for farm employment is 
in October, picking time for cotton, 





POM Geers MANAGEMENT SINCE 1930 fruit, and nuts. The rise there made up 
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Returning 27+ on Investment 


HE Terminal Railroad Association of 

St. Louis reports that General Motors 
Diesel switching locomotives save $3.71 
an hour per unit over the cost of operating 
and maintaining the steam engines they 
replaced. 
Savings on fuel, water, maintenance and 
enginehouse expense total $25,556 a 
year per unit—a return of 26.94% on 
investment. 
But even this does not reflect the full 
potential savings. with General Motors 
Diesel switchers. Their ability to stay on 





A Green Light 














the job longer, coupled with superior flex- 
ibility, means fewer locomotives required 
to handle 24-hour daily operation. Better 
visibility and high tractive effort make 
possible faster and smoother car move- 
ments with greater safety and reduced 
damage claims. 

All this means that freight and passenger 
trains move through yards and terminals 
faster, at lower cost—another way General 
Motors locomotives help railroads get 
more traffic and hold present business in 
the face of stiff competition. 


for Economy in Railroad Operation 


ELECTRO-MOTIVE DIVISION 


LA GRANGE, ILLINOIS 


GENERAL MOTORS 


Home of the Diesel Locomotive 


IN CANADA: General Motors Diesel, Ltd. London, Ontario 











Green machines that keep 


business in the black... e : 


load- 
whose business involves the un 
i i ing of coal credits one or more 
5 etee. eoeae ae this one for sc 
Peeiness in the black. This “Gooseneck oe “se ee 
instance, not only allows the truck operator to spuiage 
own truck unassisted, it also screens the coa ee 
loads and drops it from ——, — to mt a 
, easily 
lump breakage. It is self-prope Hygena 
t, even in the largest storage yards. 
a he Hxper rome Ponte ok ON a 
tinuous flow of material, it loads ; a 
i t, it will unload from hop- 
simple unloader attachment, : caer aye pol 
irectly to stock pile or into 
~e pod yes “hes problems and would like — 
one man doing the work of many, write for — - 
these coal-handling “Barber-Greenes. Barber-Gree: 
Company, 650 West Park Avenue, Aurora, Illinois. 


Many a company 





i I 


. ae 
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This is Barber-Greene! a company of engineering and manufacturing 
experts building machines and equipment . . . for loading, unloading and 
conveying all bulk materials . . . for mixing and placing bituminous (‘black 
top’) surfaces . . . for ditching . . . for snow removal. 


LAOS $e 





for a slight drop in factory em loy- 
ment, due mostly to seasonal declines 
in food processing and apparel. These 
will continue to drop in the next few 
months. So will employment in agri- 
culture, lumber, construction—and in 
transportation, once the peak in agri- 
cultural shipments is past. Seasonal 
hiring in retail trade won’t be enough 
to take up all the slack. Employment 
in heavy goods and primary metals 
should hold at about present levels, 
while aircraft and mining may rise a 
little more. 

Business activity gencrally has leveled 
off after its sharp July-August rise, and 
no further rise in likely soon in view of 
the changed outlook in Korea. About a 
dozen fully manned ships are now idle 
in San Francisco Bay because of the 
drop of mw 2 shipments, and 
activity at supply depots is also slowing. 

In Seattle, Boeing has _ virtually 
stopped new hiring with employment at 
21,000. That's a gain of 3,500 since 
June 30, but it’s still below a year ago, 
when it was 24,000 (on the way down 
from the postwar peak of 26,000). 

Plane plants in southern California 
are still expanding. In addition to mili- 
tary business, both Douglas and Lock- 
heed have big backlogs of commercial 
orders. Douglas reports $100-million of 
orders or commitments for 91 DC-6 
transports; 68 of them have been re- 
ceived since mid-September. And Lock- 
heed already has $50-million in orders 
for its new Super Constellation, which 
isn’t even in production yet. 

In the region’s nonferrous areas, ma- 
jor mines are operating at capacity, and 
recent higher prices for copper, lead, 
and zinc have resulted in the reopening 
of many small, marginal mines; even 
more would be opened if manpower 
were available. 

Among the Coast farm arcas, the 
Washington apple country is in by far 
the best shape. Production there is up 
almost 10% to a new record, and, with 
prices higher due to short crops else- 
where in the country, income should 
reach bonanza proportions. 

Industrial expansion has slowed some, 
but new plants are still being an- 
nounced. Wrigley will build a $3-mil- 
lion chewing-gum plant at Santa Cruz, 
Calif., which will have a $1}4-million 
annual payroll. Dow will expand its 
Pittsburg (Calif.) plant to boost output 
of chlorine and caustic soda. 

At Fontana, Kaiser Steel has an- 
nounced a $244-million expansion pro- 
gram, and has also taken an option on 
450 acres adjoining its plant, though it 
hasn't yet said what it’s going to do 
with them. At Provo, Utah, Geneva 
Steel has awarded a contract for con- 
struction of a batterv of 23 new coke 
ovens. And Everett Pulp & Paper plans 
a new $2-million paper mill at Everett, 
Wash. 
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AMAZING 
COST-CUTTING 
INVENTION 


Records... Plays... Erases.ss 


AMPRO Tape Recorder 


V Record Seles Meetings ond Conf 
Sei arenes olocivaneamtchdenns 
V Get Verbal Shorthand... Dictate Correspondence! 


$109 5° compite 


fasting Amero 731 Tape Recorder —World’s 
Lowest Priced! Hear what you record imme- 
diately ... use the same tape over and over. 

erase or ‘keep the message, as you desire . 

runs 2 full hours on 7” reel! This remarkable 
new tape recorder is easy to operate—easy to 
carry—weighs just 17 vo See your dealer! 





AMPRO St.,.0:.t 


16 mm. SOUND PROJECTOR 


COMPLETE 


V Effective for Seles Training! 

V Usetel Teel in Public Reletions! 

V Unbectable fer Selling Intengibles! 
Ampro Stylist—a really practical projector for 
sales use! So light a woman can carry it— 
weighs 29 Ibs. So simple to set up, thread and 
fun, an office boy can operate it. Runs a full 
hour without reel change. Streamline your 
selling—check and compare the features of 
$500.00 projectors with the Ampro Stylist! 


Write now for full details 
AMPRO CORPORATION 


2835 N. Westere Ave., Chicege 18, iil. 
(General Precision Equip. Corp. Subsidiary ) 


AMPRO 
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Machine Tools for Rent 


Philadelphia company extends sell-lease idea to a new field. 
Tax angle makes it cheaper for some manufacturers to lease equip- 
ment for five years than to buy it outright. 


The ABC Manufacturing Co. needs 
a $10,000 lathe. Yet it hesitates to buy 
it. 

Two things worry the company: (1) 
The tax law will allow only 5% a year 
depreciation on the lathe, though the 
machine actually will be obsolete in 
seven or eight years, and (2) ABC’s 
owner is 7]. He wants to keep the com- 
pany’s asscts liquid, so that estate taxes 
won't force his hen to dump the stock. 
e Typical—ABC is a fictitious, but typ- 
ical, company. Rentco, Inc., of Phila- 
delphia is not at all fictitious. And it 
believes that it has the answer to ABC’s 
problem—and a host of similar prob- 
lems. Here’s the deal that Rentco would 
offer to ABC: 

Rentco buys the lathe from a_first- 
class builder, then rents it to ABC for 
five years at a decreasing rental, which 
includes insurance. The five-year rent 
pays back Rentco for its capital outlay. 

At the end of the five years, ABC 
has the right to go on renting the ma- 
chine at a very low fee. If ABC doesn’t 
want to do so, Rentco sells the ma- 
chine to somcone else. Rentco’s whole 
profit in the deal comes from either 
the rental after the first five years or 
sale of the used machine. 
eCheaper—Under the deal, ABC 
keeps its liquid assets and still gets a 


lathe. According to Rentco, there is 
yet another pe Dae for ABC: It 
will be cheaper to rent the equipment 
than it would have been to buy it (ta- 
ble, above). All the rent can be charged 
as expenses for tax purposes. But if 
ABC bought the machine, it would 
have a much more complicated deduc- 
tion problem. It could charge off 5% 
depreciation, insurance, and perhaps a 
capital loss when it finally sold the 
lathe. It could not deduct interest un- 
less it actually borrowed money to buy 
the machine. 

In essence, ABC saves money and 
conserves liquid assets; Rentco makes 
money (after five years); only the U.S. 
Treasury takes a loss. There’s an out 
even for the Treasury. Rentco argues 
that if its method causes more new ma- 
chinery to be installed, production will 
be increased, and in the long run total 
taxable income will be higher. 
 Sell-Lease—Rentco is really offering 
the newest version of the sell-lease plan, 
probably the most versatile financing 
method developed in the past decade. 

Sell-lease was pioneered by insur- 
ance companies that were seeking safe 
investments with higher yields. At first, 
the insurance money was_ invested 
largely in _— and buildings. Retail 
chains and industrial companies sold 
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When You Buy a Fruehauf, 
You Get Both: 





EW THE WORLD’S BEST TRAILER 


The busiest Trailers on the roads today 
are Fruehaufs. On their jobs — haul- 
ing everything from perishables to pe- 
troleum — they're hauling the biggest 
loads . . . the longest . . . at the 
lowest cost. The reason: Fruehauf 
Trailers are better built — better en- 
gineered — to their jobs. They're built 
stronger . . . yet lighter, to haul up to 
4000 lbs. more per trip. They're built 
for long-life stamina . . . for steady 
day-in, day-out rolling. year after year, 
of int 





Fruehauf helps keep America’s busy 
Trailers of all kinds rolling at top effi- 
ciency with the world’s largest Trailer 
Service System — 80 Factory Branches, 
coast-to-coast. Each Branch, a complete 
factory in itself, is staffed with factory- 
trained Trailermen. Each is equipped 
with the latest in modern machinery 
and fully stocked with original-replace- 
ment parts and accessories. Fruehauf 
Branches can handle any job — from 
regular maintenance to major Trailer 
re-building — faster ... better... 
at lower cost. 


VERY day, Fruehauf Transportation Engineers 
are showing business people new distribution 
short-cuts through the use of low-cost Trailer Trans- 
portation. 
Trailers are helping users cut handling costs, elimi- 
nate crating and warehousing, cut down product 
damage and spoilage in transit. And, most impor- 


FRUEHAUF TRAILER 


tant, Trailers are providing them with completely 
independent, company-controlled delivery systems. 
Investigate the important tailored-to-your-business 
advantages of Trailer Transportation. Write today 
for Fruehauf's free “Transportation Cost Analysis.” 
Fruehauf Trailer Company, Detroit 32, Los Angeles 
58. In Canada: Weston, Ontario. 


WORLD'S LARGEST BUILDERS 
OF TRUCK-TRAILERS 











RUST OLEUM 


wtth 


RUST-OLEUM 


Rust can be stopped... stopped easily, surely, 
economically! RUST-OLEUM is the answer. For 
25 years it has proved its capacity to stop and 
prevent rust at sea, in fume-choked industrial 
areas, on railroad rolling stock, bridges and 
signaling equipment. 


RUST-OLEUM ...an exclusive formula... pro- 
tects metal with a tough, long-lasting pliable 
film that dries to a hard, firm finish that: defies 
rain, snow, salt air, fumes and weathering. It adds 
years of extra use to metal roofs, tanks, sash, 
fences, stacks, gutters, downspouts, machinery 
and other metal surfaces. 


RUST-OLEUM decerates as well as protects. It is 

available in all colors, aluminum and white. It 
can be applied to metal where rust has 
already started. You don’t have to remove 
all the rust. 


RUST-OLEUM is stocked and sold by 
Industrial Distributors in most principal 
cities. See our complete catalog in Sweets, 
or write for full information. 


RUST-GLEUM CORPORATION 


2423 Oakton Street e 





Evanston, Illinois 





their buildings, then happily leased 
them back. They thus were able to 
transfer some of their assets from brick 
and mortar to cold cash—and ended up 
with a tax saving to boot (BW-—Jan. 
26’46,p67). 

e Rolling Stock—Last spring, one big 
life insurance company extended the 
sell-lease idea to railroad rolling stock. 
The railroads were enabled to rent the 
cars that they needed but couldn’t 
afford to purchase outright (BW— 
Apr.8’50,p92). 

The idea of Rentco was developed 

last year by Frank A. Moorshead, a 
lawyer in Philadelphia, working with a 
machine-tool distributor and a lawyer- 
accountant. In May, the company was 
formed with Moorshead as board chair- 
man; the lawyer-accountant, Philip C. 
Herr, Jr., as president; and Nicholas 
P. Lloyd, Jr.; the machine-too] man, as 
general manager. 
e Middleman—Rentco’s function is to 
bring together the financial institutions 
that want investments, the sellers of 
machine tools, and the manufacturers 
who want tools. In the past, financial 
institutions have been leery of financing 
machinery because they lack knowledge 
of the specialized field. Now Rentco 
is proposing that it supply that knowl- 
edge. 

Rentco’s financing comes from the 

conservative Girard Trust Co., one of 
Philadelphia’s leading banks. The bank 
insists that lessees of machinery have a 
good profit record and that they be in 
a healthy industrv. Security for the 
loans is the lease itself with Rentco’s 
endorsement. 
e Licensed Agents—As for drumming 
up business, Rentco is counting on the 
machine builders and distributors to do 
most of that. Both will be licensed as 
agents. 

There are several reasons for this. 
First, Rentco’s own profits will depend 
on big volume; the company doesn’t 
think it can get this singlehanded. 
Moreover, it doesn’t want to arouse 
antagonism by disturbing established 
trade relationships. So it will act like a 
finance company, assembling credit to 
enable builders and distributors to in- 
crease their sales. Finally, bv licensing 
a large number of agents, Rentco will 
reduce the possibility that other groups 
will undertake to start similar rental 
plans. 

Rentco figures that builders and dis- 
tributors will push the plan because it 
will: increase their own business. And 
they will be aided by Rentco’s account- 
ing and legal advice. Thev assume no 
tisk, but they must handle all lease 
deals exclusively through Rentco for 
10 years. 

e Net Cost—When a customer has been 
found, Rentco buys the machine from 
the agent at net cost—list price, less 
trade and cash discounts. If the agent 
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is a builder, he gives Rentco the dis- 
count. If he’s a distributor, he passes 
on to Rentco the discount he gets from 
the builder. In either case, Rentco pays 
back to the agent the difference be- 
tween net cost and list price within 
12 months of shipment. In essence, the 
agent is lending the difference to 
Rentco for a certain period of time, 
interest free. 

Rentco pays the agent the net cost 
within 30 days or within his cash dis- 
count period so that he gets his moncy 
fast. 

There’s another aspect to the deal. 

Rentco pays the agent 35% of what- 
ever rental it gets from extension of 
the original lease, plus 35% of what- 
ever it gets from the eventual sale of 
the machine. It estimates that this 
commission should run about 7% of 
list price. 
e Five-Year Lease—The standard lease 
will be for five years, with 2,000 hr. of 
use a year. At the end of that time, 
the machine is paid up. That is, 
Rentco has received just enough rent 
to discharge the bank loan with inter- 
est and pay the insurance. The rental 
starts at 36% of list price for the first 
year, tapers down as the machine wears 
out. If the machine is used more than 
2,000 hr. a year, the rent is increased 
to a maximum of 133% of base rental. 
The lease period is shortened propor- 
tionately. 

Rentco expects most leases to be 

based on a +‘% interest charge. ‘That's 
the rate Girard has generally charged 
Rentco on specific leases. However, 
rentals will be lower if the lessee has 
a good enough credit rating to get a 
lower rate. All the interest, of course, 
gocs to Girard for the use of its money. 
Rentco must pay its expenses and take 
its profit entirely from extended-use 
rent and resale price, less the commis- 
sion to agents. 
e Extensions—When the standard lease 
expires, it can be extended to an over- 
all total of nine and a half years. An- 
nual rent for the extension period is 
4% of the total rent for the standard 
period. 

The lessee may not buy the machine 
at any time. When he is through with 
it, Rentco sells it elsewhere. That's to 
keep the deal from being challenged 
by the Bureau of Internal Revenue. 
BIR has ruled that rentals paid under 
conditional sales contracts are not de- 
ductible as operating expenses. 

Rentco points out that this also 
spares the lessee any risk of a drop in 
the resale value of used machinery and 
any rise in tax rates. Also, since allow- 
able profit has been expressed as a 
percentage of costs in renegotiating wat 
contracts, the leasing should improve 
earnings on renegotiated contracts. 

e Poor Tax Position—The whole propo- 


sition leaves Rentco itself in a poor ° 
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KOSCIUSKO 


MISSISSIPPI 
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New Industry 
1,412 to 18 
Vote of - 
Confidence 





On June 30, 1950, the citizens of 
Kosciusko, Mississippi, voted 1,412 
to 18 in favor of issuing $650,000 
in industrial bonds to purchase a 
site and construct a building for the 
Pathfinder Division of Superior 
Coach Corporation of Lima, Ohio, 
fabricators of steel school bus 
bodies and funeral coaches. 


This election was held under 
Mississippi’s exclusive BAWI plan, 
which authorizes political sub-di- 
visions to issue bonds to purchase 
plant sites and construct buildings 
for acceptable industries seeking 
new locations. 


This vote by Kosciusko citizens 
is typical of the attitude of Missis- 
sippi communities—both large and 


small — toward new industrial en- 
terprises. 


The $650,000 investment by the 
people of Kosciusko will mean a 
substantial saving in initial capital 
outlay for Superior Coach Corpora- 
tion. But even more important to 
the success of this company’s new 
venture is this overwhelming vote 
of confidence which it received from 
the people of Kosciusko. This is— 
Attitude In Action—which speaks 
much louder than words. 


You can also count on ready 
assistance with your problems from 
the Agricultural and Industrial 
Board, composed of non-paid busi- 
ness, government and professional 
men who are anxious to help you 
make your industrial venture a suc- 
cess in Mississippi. For more spe- 
cific details on Mississippi’s indus- 
trial growth, write for “Inside Mis- 
sissippi.” 


For Specific Information as to How Mississippi's BAW! Plan Can Provide a Building and 
Plont Site for Your industry... Call or Write 


AGRICULTURAL AND 


State Office Building 


iPPI 
INDUSTRIAL BOARD 


Jackson, Mississippi 
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tax position for the first years of its 
leases. In the first year, it gets back 
36% of the value of the machines it 
owns, yet it can deduct depreciation 
for tax purposes at the annual rate of 
63% to 4%, depending on the type of 
machine. Still the company believes 
that it will show a profit in the 
long run, if it is able to get big enough 
volume. 

Rentco will handle all kinds of pro- 

duction machinery, provided that: (1) 
The machine is reasonably portable, 
hence can be readily picked up at the 
end of the lease, or if the lessee fails 
to pay his rent; (2) the equipment will 
end its period of premium production 
with 10 years and is usable for only 
about 15 years (otherwise, renting usu- 
ally won’t save money); (3) the ma- 
chine is not so specialized that it lacks 
resale value. 
e Verbal Agreements—So far, five or 
six machine builders and distributors 
have made verbal agreements to be 
agents for Rentco. Aithough bujlders 
have been up to their cars in  or- 
ders since Korea (BW—Oct.14'50,p338), 
Rentco hopes to interest quite a few 
more. And it thinks that they them- 
selves will want to buy a lot of new ma- 
chinery so they can increase their own 
production. 

Rentco already has about 14 leases, 
involving some $250,000 worth of 
equipment. Most of these machines 
have not yet been delivered to the 


lessee. Machines that are to be leased 
include: various machines tools, some 
printing equipment, a number of auto 
trucks. 


Public Power Property 


Sold to Private Firm 


A publicly owned power property 
was sold to a private concern this 
month for the first time in the 17-year 
history of TVA. What’s more, the pri- 
vate company is going to sell electricity 
to the customers cheaper than the 
public outfit can. 

Here’s the story. Franklin Power & 
Light Co., the largest private power 
firm surviving in the seven-state TVA 
service area, has a franchise to serve all 
customers within the city limits of 
Franklin, Tenn. Recently, the city 
limits were extended to take in 300 
more customers. 

These — had been buying their 
electricity from Middle Tennessee 
Electric Membership Corp., a rural 
cooperative that distributes TVA 
power to 15,000 customers. Assistant 
Secretary of Agriculture Knox T. Hutch- 
inson is president of the cooperative. 

On Oct. 10, the cooperative sold its 
tights to service the new part of Frank- 
lin to FPLC for $101,000. The private 
company, which also buys its power 
from TVA, promptly cut the rates. 


Canadian Bank Goes on the Road 


Here’s Canada’s first mobile banking unit 
getting its initial workout at the Interna- 
tional Plowing Matches that were held last 
month at Alliston, Ontario. The trailer was 
built for the Canadian Bank of Commerce, 
which maintains headquarters at ‘Toronto 
and operates approximately 600 branches 
scattered throughout the Dominion. The 


bank on wheels is designed to be used at 
county fairs, rural communities, new min- 
ing communities, and for emergencies. Some 
28 ft. over-all, it contains two teller wickets, 
a managet’s office, and a rest room, and the 
whole unit is so light that it can be towed 
to any desired location by an ordinary 
passenger car. 
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lf it needs to behave like 


me con create ti... 


--- WITH STAMPINGS! 


If a part of your product needs to snap, latch, 
catch, link, lock, spring or trip-—if it needs a 
mechanical motion to promote safety, conveni- 
ence, performance or salability, Standard is 
the place to go. 

We can make these devices so that they will 
work by spring, cam or lever. We can make 
them rigid or freely operated ...to slide, swing, 
rotate or to produce any one of an endless 
variety of motions. 

Sometimes they must be concealed, or with- 
stand excessive vibration, or be tamperproof. 


mass produce it.. 


. precisely 


For example, we have built a great deal of extra 
safety into the door locking devices of many, 
well-known automobiles. 

Out of our experience with light and heavy 
stampings we have developed a variety of tech- 
niques—more modern stamping methods—more 
closely controlled assembly methods—to hold 
such devices to unusually close tolerances. 

Does this careful approach to latches, locks 
and linkages suggest a way to improve your 
product? If so, we’d be pleased to discuss your 
application ...any time. 


“a Ke Stinalsd Hada lb 


THE MARK OF A 


SUPERIOR PRODUCT D 


DEPT. A, GENERAL OFFICES: 2130 WEST 110 STREET + CLEVELAND 2, OHIO 


WE MAKE MOTIONS 


eer teehee 








Your keenest competitor 


knows ee that no matter how well 


may be, nothing can dam- 
age it more than better 
equipment and better 
methods in the hands of 


an aggressive rival! 


He also knows that un- 
less YOUR equipment and 
methods are “up-to-the- 
minute”, YOU cannot con- 
tinue to sell YOUR prod- 
ucts at competitive prices. 


Here's a big manufacturer, 

builder of big machines, who 

knows the competitive advan- 

tages of Jones & Lamson 

Turret Lathes! CATERPILLAR 

TRACTOR CO.—world fa- 

mous producer of Diesel 

Engines, Tractors, Motor 

Graders and Earth-moving 

Equipment— makes sure of top-flight production economy by concentrat- 
ing on top-flight, up-to-the-minute machines and methods. 

Meeting production schedules on Caterpillar'’s turret lathe jobs, like the 
husky malleable iron Adjustable Bearing shown here, calls for the last 
word in turning equipment. To bore, turn, face and chamfer such parts, 
at peok efficiency, takes a fast, heavy-duty turret lathe with reserves of 
Speed, Power, Rigidity and Repetitive Accuracy. It takes a J & L! 

Are YOU equipped to YOUR best advantage? Get a free check-up on 
your present operations. 

Write to our PRODUCTION RESEARCH DEPARTMENT for this service. 
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MACHINE COMPANY Springfield, Vermont, U. S “ 


Seat heaton —Fay po silico hottie Shennt 
Grinders — Optical Comparators — Threading Dies 





Billions to Invest 


That's the insurance com- 
panies’ problem as new policy 
sales continue to rocket, reaching 
$2.3-billion in September alone. 


In times like these, when inflation 
is eating more and more holes into the 
dollar, smart money is supposed to turn 

up its nose at life insurance (BW—Oct. 
7'50,p24). But you can’t tell that to 
the life insurance companies. Sales of 
new policies keep right on rocketing 
to more and more stratospheric levels. 
e Record Smashing—In the first seven 
months of 1950, new policy sales hit 
$15.5-billion, 19% above the same 
1949 period (BW-—Sep.2’50,p26). In 
the next two months, policies totaling 
$4.9-billion were taken out. Thus the 
nine-month total was $20.4-billion, 
24% over 1949. September alone saw 
sales of $2.3-billion, the highest month 
in history, and 39% above September, 
1949. 

This huge increase in sales is keeping 

life insurance investment managers on 
a treadmill. Between the sales rush, and 
the constant accruals from maturing in- 
vestments, they have to put $1-billion 
in new money to work every month. 
From January to August, new invest- 
ments were $7.2-billion. That topped 
the figure for the same months in 
1949 by $1.3-billion. For the whole 
of 1950, the figure is likely to reach 
$11-billion. 
e Three Channels—Insurance company 
investors can’t spread their funds over 
as wide an area as they would like, due 
to legal restrictions. They have to fun- 
nel their money into the three main 
channels: real estate and mortgages; 
corporate bonds and notes; and gov- 
ernment and municipal issues. 

The huge amount of home and other 
construction in the first eight months 
of 1950 has been a big help to the 
investors. Mortgages generally offer far 
more attractive yields than corporate, 
government, or municipal issues. So 
the insurance investors have sunk $2.9- 
billion into mortgages during the 
period. That’s about 43% of their total 
investments. 

Corporate securities came in a strong 
second, with $2.7-billion, 41% of the 
total. Of this sum, utility issues ac- 
counted for 41%, general industrials 
35%, and railroads 24%. 
e Federal Issues—Insurance investments 
in federal government securitics were 
around $863-million, about 13% of the 
over-all total. Yet this type of invest- 
ment showed the biggest gain percent- 
agewise, about 141% of the rate for 
the first eight months of 1949. 

Total investments of the life insur- 
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ance industry were close to $62-billion 
at the end of August, 1950, approxi- 
mately a $4-billion gain in one year. 
Corporate holdings held firm, compris- 
ing 39% of total investment in both 
years. Mortgages climbed to 23%, com- 
pared with 21% the vear before. Total 
investment in U.S. governments 
dropped to 23% from 26%, despite the 
accelerated rate of purchase. That's 
because of maturities and sale of earlier 
issucs. 

There’s a special significance in the 
size of life insurance holdings of cor- 
porate securities in 1950, compared 
with the end of World War II. The 
total now is about $24.3-billion, double 
the 1945 figure. ‘That means life insur- 
ance has sunk almost $13-billion into 
financing domestic business and indus- 
try in five years. That’s a lot of cash in 
any man’s language. 





FINANCE BRIEFS 





The Giannini family doesn’t control 
Bank of America or ‘Transamerica 
Corp., L. M. Giannini testified at hear- 
ings on antitrust charges. He said 
family holdings accounted for only 
%% of Bankamerica’s outstanding 
shares, only %% of Transamerica’s 
stock. 

8 
Tucker’s last rites: Almost all Tucker 
Corp.’s remaining assets were sold at 
auction for $465,000. About all that’s 
left now is the solvent Air Cooled Mo- 
tors, Inc., Tucker's Syracuse (N. Y.) 
engine-making subsidiary. 

° 
Travelers joined the club of insurance 
companies that have more than $10 
billion of life insurance in force. ‘There 
are only five other members: Metropoli 
tan Life (with $41.7-bilhion at the close 
of 1949), Prudential ($31.3-billion), 
Equitable ($14.1-billion), and John 
Hancock and New York Life (around 
$10-billion each). 

e 
A financing subsidiary was sct up by 
Milwaukee's Hamischfeger Corp. to 
handle credit on sales of its prefabri- 
cated homes. 

2 
Kroger Co. stockholders will be asked 
Dec. 13 to approve a two-for-one com- 
mon stock split. Some Wall Streeters 
predict Kroger carnings on common 
will break all records this year, possibly 
topping $7.50. 


8 
The New York Stock Exchange is in 
the black again. Earnings through Sep- 
tember were $769,349, compared with 
a nine-month deficit of $325,996 last 
year. Main cause: higher stock-trading 
volumes. 
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Pioleiling your 
KEY 


PERSONNEL 


Your higher income men need disability benefits 
more in line with their incomes than is provided 
by regular group insurance. We are equipped to 
help you solve this problem and invite further 


discussion with you on this important subject. 


Marsnu & McLENNAN 


INCORPORATED 
INSURANCE BROKERS @¢ CONSULTING ACTUARIES 
Chicago New York San Francisco Minneapolis Detroit Boston Los Angeles Pittsburgh 
Seattle St. Lowis St. Paul Duluth Indianapolis Portland Superior Cleveland 


Buffalo Columbus Phoenix Vancouver Toronto) Montreal Havana London 
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NOW -- of daily help on the desks of 
over 135,000 efficient secretaries 


A complete handbook of the secretarial facts, forms, prac- 





tices and standards you need—and how to use them... 





ore and more the secretary is becoming the executive's right- 
hand assistant. To help you enter this constantly widening field of 
opportunity, this book points out the correct practices and procedures 
you need to make yourself an expert in secretarial technique. Com- 
piled by an experienced secretary it gives the facts you need in 
thorough, findable, and useful form. Covers net only the production 
of normal stenographic and typing work, but also many useful items 
relating to diplomacy, efficiency, office procedure, legal matters, 
communication services, finance information, timely data on business 
and banking papers, ete, 


Just Published! Revised 6th Edition 610 pages, 6x9, $3.50 


STANDARD HANDBOOK FOR SECRETARIES 


BY LOIS I. HUTCHINSON 


This book is packed with everything you must learn to reach higher standards of secretarial efficiency. Tells 
\ou how to punctuate correctly; how to set up Ume-saving fling systems; prepare financial statements; keep 
petty cash accounts everything you need to get one of the better paying secretarial jobs. 


Another practical business book SEE THESE BOOKS 10 DAYS FREE 


HOW T0 WRITE McGRAW-HILL BOOK CO., INC. 
330 W. 42nd St., NYC 18, N. Y. 
BETTER BUSINESS LETTERS Send me book(«) checked below for 10 days’ examination 
on approval. In 10 days I will remit for booki«) I keep 
jus a few cents for delivery, and return the unwanted 
An easy-to-read guide outlining methods mok(s) postpaid (We pay for delivery if you remit with 
used by successful letter writers, with pointer this coupon; same return privilege). 
‘ ” © Hutehinson’s Standard OO Buckley's How te Write 
on how to apply them to your own specific Hand for Secretar. jer Business Letters, 
jes, $3.75 oe 
Name 
Address 
City. 
Company 


Pesitien > : bebeus 
Buckley. 238 pages, iilus., $3.00 This offer applies to U. 8. only BW-10-28-50 











problems Discusses principles involved and 
procedures to follow in preparing and dictating 
effective business letters. Covers every kind 
of letter—from sales, inquiry, complaint and 


collection, to application and routine. By €. 
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e Convert the cost of excessive han- 
dling of your products into profits by in- 
stalling easy-to-set-up, low cost, port- 
able, BUSCHMAN “Roll-or-wheel” 
conveyors. 

Available in 5 ft. and 10 ft. straight 
and curved sections, with stands, 3-way 
switches and other accessories .. . 
moved and reset in just a few moments 


without a tool. Write for bulletin today. 
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It pays to do 
business in 
New York State! 


Labor stays on the job in New 
York State. In 1949, New 
York was 54°; below the 
national average in terms 
of man-days lost through 
strikes. Labor’s on-the-job 
stability has encouraged New 
York plants to expand oper- 
ations ... and has persuaded 
many out-of-state firms to 
locate new factories in the 
midst of this dependable la- 
bor supply. For factual in- 
formationof particular inter- 
est to your industry, write: 
N. Y. State Dept. of Com- 
merce, Room 116, 112 State 
St., Albany 7, N. Y. 














10 to 1 Shot 


McDonnell Aircraft says the 
salary of its president equals that 
of 10 unskilled workers. That's 
after taxes. 


McDonnell Aircraft Corp., St. Louis, 
has come up with a new way to figure 
how much a president gets out of a 
corporation. 

McDonnell’s annual report for the 
year ending June 30 contains this state- 
ment: “On 30 June, 1950: The salary 
‘after income taxes of president of MAC 
is equal to the wages (for 40 hours 
per weck) after income taxes of 10 un- 
skilled laborers.” 

McDonnell’s president and founder 
is James S$. McDonnell, Jr. (BW— 
Jan.15°49,p25). The company explains 
its statement this way: 

McDonnell! makes $40,750 a year 
from salary and from fees as a director 
and member of the executive com- 
mittee. ‘This does not include income 
from stock dividends or capital gains 
that McDonnell can realize from stock 
purchase agreements. 

McDonnell’s wife is dead, making it 
impossible for him to get the usual 
tax benefits of splitting his income; 
but he has two sons as dependents. 
Including his own exemption, that 
makes $1,800 exemption Pr depend- 
ents. With the standard deduction 
of $1,000, that leaves $37,950 as net 
taxable income. Federal income tax 
(under the old schedule) is $16,108. 
Missouri income tax is about $250. 
So McDonnell’s income after taxes is 
$24,392. 

The company scale for unskilled 
labor is $1.23 per hour. An unskilled 
laborer gets two weeks’ vacation with 
pay. If he makes no overtime, he is 
paid for 2,080 hours in the year. That 
means his yearly salary is $2,558. If 
he has the same number of dependents 
as McDonnell, his income after fed- 
eral and state taxes is $2,470 for the 
vear ending June 30, 1950. 

So 9.9 of these theoretical laborers 
would together carn as much as Me- 
Donnell. Actually, a lot of them get 
overtime, so the ratio could be even 
lower. 

Company officials say they put their 
statement into the annual report so 
they could counteract current ideas 
about huge salaries of corporation presi- 
dents. 

In addition to his salary, McDonnell 
has a potentially very. valuable stock- 
purchase agreement with the company, 
provided that the company continues 
to do well. On June 30, he had trans- 
ferable stock purchase warrants to buy 
about 22,000 shares of common stock 


at prices considerably below current 
ane value. He had previously used 
some of his warrants. 

He is also entitled to buy common 
stock equal to 80% of any new com- 
mon stock the company may sell later 
on, and do this at any time within 
five years after the stock is issued, at 
the price at which it was issued. 


GI Melon Ripens 


The Veterans’ Administration this 
week spiked rumors that the second GI 
insurance dividend was going to be 
stalled for fear of its inflationary effect. 
VA said the dividend would be paid 
out all right, but in such a way that its 
inflationary impact would be cut down. 

The first dividend split $2.8-billion 
among some 16-million veterans. This 
time the melon is much smaller—some- 
where between $500-million and $1- 
billion. It will go to only about 8-million 
veterans—those whose policies were in 
force after 1948. 

Plans call for paying the second di- 
vidend according to the policy’s anni- 
versary date. For example, if you took 
out the policy in January, you would 
get vour dividend in March. If your 
date were February, the payment would 
come along in April. 

The payments probably will begin 
next March. But actuarial studies have 
not been completed; many details re- 
main to be worked out. 


Walking Mint 


This is Edward L. Arthur, a Tampa, Fla., 
insurance salesman who carries $70,000 cash 
in the pockets of his specially tailored suit. 
He flashes the cash at a strategic moment in 
his sales talk, asking: “Would you pay 90¢ 
a day for this?” He sold $12-million 
worth of insurance last year. 
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They told him Stainless Steel 


would outlast the car 


F you were to make a test of it, Allegheny Metal 

trim and fasteners actually would stay on the 
job, perennially bright and strong, until the rest 
of the car crumbled into dust. But the main 
point is that the use of stainless steel adds little 
or nothing to the cost of the car, yet vastly 
improves its appearance, value and easy cleaning 
qualities during all of the vehicle’s useful life. 

What’s more, nothing else can do the job as 
well. No other metal now commercially available 
is as strong, as corrosion and heat-resistant and 
as hard-surfaced—taking all these virtues to- 
gether—as stainless steel. That’s why Allegheny 
Metal gets the call for so many uses in transporta- 
tion equipment, aircraft and other essential 
industries where lasting, dependable service is 
required under really tough conditions. When the 
chips are down, as at present, stainless steel is 





You can make it BETTER with — 


Allegheny Metal GE. 


vital to the national interest. 4 

We’re continuing to spend many millions of 
dollars to add more production of Allegheny Metal 
and other alloy products to the great increases 
we’ve already made. We’re ready, too, to assist 
fabricators in finding better ways of using stain- 
less steel, to make the supply go as far as possible. 
Call us in to work with you. 


* th © -t2 a 


Complete technical and fabricating data—ene- 
gineering help, too—are yours for the asking from 
Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corporation, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. ... the nation’s leading producer of stainless 
steel in all forms. Branch Offices are located in 
principal cities, coast to coast, and Warehouse 
Stocks of Allegheny Metal are carried by all 
Ryerson Warehouses. 
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FIREMEN EVERY 10 FEET 


Most Fires are Night Fires 


Statistics show that most FIRES 
occur when help is away...a@ 
fact that emphasizes the need 
for GLOBE Sprinkler protection. 
GLoBE Sprinklers are always on 
duty...always ready for action. 
GLOBE AUTOMATIC SPRINKLER CO. 


NEW YORK... CHICAGO... PHILADELPHIA 
Offices in nearty all princ pal cities 


THEY PAY FOR THEMSELVES 





You advertise in Business Week when 


you want to influence management 


men 








e 

Idea! for business and personal use © Perforates 
ond imbeds the exact figures in indelible ink into 
the fibres of the check © Prints figures in RED and 
symbols in BLACK © Assures protection equal to 
machines sold at ten times its price * Approved 
by banks ¢ Comes in beautiful wallet type 
case * A perfect Xmas gift. 

e 
MONEY BACK GUARANTE 

Tear out this adv. Send $9.95 and we will prepay 
shipment « If we ship C.0.D. you pay postman 
$9.95 plus postage. 

Dept. BW10, MARCY F. RODERICK CO. 

3312 Lancaster Ave., Philadelphia 4, Pa. 
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August 
1949 


Bull Market—With Reservations 


Optimism—plus inflation fears—dominate the market. But 
many traders prefer some liquidity in anticipation of an early spill. 


The stock market is behaving well, 
on the surface, at least—cven in the face 
of Washington’s sharp stiffening of 
credit on both mortgages and instal- 
ment sales. 

But while the public is obviously 
buying, professionals still have their 
fingers crossed. 
© Strength—Although everybody knows 
the new credit restrictions will crimp 
home building and auto output (page 
21), prices of many issues have been 
creeping steadily higher. Big Board 
trading Monday posted 96 new highs 
for 1950. 

In addition, trading volume, without 
being spectacular, shows a tendency to 
increase when rallies are in progress. 
To some Wall Streeters, the market's 
action suggests that both the rail and 
industrial groups—leaders of the Korean 
market thus far (chart)—may be on 
the yerge of a more vigorous upthrust, 
one capable of taking them cleanl 
through the new postwar peaks sct 
carher this month. 

e Oualms—That's one side of the pic- 
ture. But the professionals have no- 
ticed that on most days recently the 
number of individual declines has about 
equaled the number of issues moving up. 


. around Broad and Wall now 


bearishness 
than for 


Actually, there's — more 
some time. 

That’s not to say that market ad- 
visers are urging anyone to dump stock 
holdings. Few are suggesting changes 
in long-term investments, — provided 
they have been chosen carefully. 

But many dislike the near-term 
stock market outlook. 

Most advisers are telling clients to 

convert trading profits from paper into 
greenbacks. Many think that people 
with long-term money to invest might 
well postpone new purchases until the 
price setback they see ahead. 
@ Ignored—Obviously, from the way the 
market has acted lately, this viewpoint 
still remains a minority opinion. And 
this naturally poses a question: Just 
why does the market disregard such 
things as the prospects of higher taxes, 
the marked contraction in home build- 
ing and consumer buying of autos and 
other hard goods that appears ahead, 
and the possibility of further credit- 
tightening moves 

Inflation fears are part of the reason. 
They account for much money pouring 
into stocks that would have been ear- 
marked in more normal times for in- 
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vestment in corporate bonds and notes. 
© Psyechology—But the biggest factor is 
just the present market psvchology. 
Most investors and even a few traders 
are letting favorable news (and there’s 
plenty of it) blot out the unfavorable 
things that lie ahead. 


19). 


Take earnings and dividends, for 
earnings 
ports now flooding in show profits at 


example. Third-quarter 


re- 


record levels—even after allowing for 
the recent increase in the tax rate (page 
Dividend declarations have been 
equaling, on the whole, even the most 
optimistic hopes—and that’s unusual 





Market psychology like this—which 





glosses over the unfavorable factors and 
emphasizes all the favorable ones— 
isn’t anything new. It’s a normal ac- 
companiment of strong bull markets. 


And, obviously, as long as it is in 


the 


ascendant, any stop-look-and-listen ad- 
vice gets the old horse laugh. 


When can you expect to see 
matcrial downswing in prices now 


the 
an- 


ticipated by the bearishly inclined? 
Not even the latter will 


nitely. After all, bull ma 


redict defi- 
Kets acquire 
momentum. Much good earnings and 
dividend news is still to be released. 











A Late Sampling of the “Korean Market” 


























Pre- 
1950 Korean 
Industrial Common Stocks High Level 
Dow-Jones Average *231.81 224.35 
Allied Chemical & Dye $64.12 $62.00 
American Can 120. 37 114.75 
American Smelting & Refining *67.12 54.50 
American. Tobacco 76.50 68.25 
American Woolen *36.37 26.00 
Anaconda Copper *37.25 32.12 
Bethlehem Steel *46.00 $8.00 
Chrysler Corp *84.50 80.00 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours 85.37 #0 00 
General Electric 50.50 49.12 
General Foods 51 75 50.37 
General Motors *54 75 48.62 
Gimbel Bros. *21. $0 18 00 
B. F, Goodrict *116 00 98.75 
Gulf Oi *81 87 72 00 
International *32 37 28 37 
51 50 49 00 
23 25 22.00 
*54 50 47.87 
E. R. Squibb 40 00 46.75 
Standard Oil (N. J. *87 25 78 25 
Swift & Co *87 25 78.25 
Union Carbide & Carbon 51 00 49 00 
Umted Fruit *06 25 64.25 
United States Rubber *52.62 44.00 
United States Steel *41.7 36.00 
Westinghouse Electric 36.00 36 00 
Zenith Radio 70.25 63 75 
Utility Common Stocks 
Dow-J ones Average 44.26 43 95 
Cleveland Electne Hluminating $47 50 $45 37 
Commonwealth Edison 3312 32 00 
Consolidated Edison of N.Y 43 62 32.75 
Detroit Edison 24.00 23.87 
New England Electric Systen 13.12 12.75 
Pacific Gas & Electric 35 75 3837 
Philadelphia Ele 27.87 27.00 
Southern Califor 36 75 46.00 
Southern Co 83.73 12.25 
Railroad Common Stocks 
Dow-Jones Average *70 76 55 8&5 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe... *$135 62 $118 25 
Atlantic Coast Line *61 25 46 75 
Chesapeake & Ohio *33 37 27 00 
Great Northern ‘Pid 44 25 35 87 
Iinois Central 32.25 41.00 
Louisville & Nas "47.12 37.75 
New York Central *18.00 13.50 
Pennsylvania *21 00 16.00 
Southern Pacific *o2 SO 55.75 
Southern Railway *46 25 36.75 
Union Pacific *100 75 85.12 
* Registered since Korean incident started 


* 1950 low. 


“ Korean 


Low" 


197. 46 
$52.00 
**90.12 
**50.00 
**62.7S 


23.12 
28.50 
33.00 
**62.50 
65.50 


41.25 
#94412 
38.25 
14.12 
83 00 


62 50 
25.12 
** 3 50 
14 62 
**40 00 


**29 50 
69 62 
69 62 

**40 12 

**§0 25 


38.37 
31.00 
**29 12 


40 37 


**37 40 
**$38 37 
**27 50 
**26 12 
6925 . 37 
**10 25 
**30 50 
#2337 
**31 25 
**10 25 
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103 
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Cut Handling Costs 
ayy LIFT-JACK 


System - 
it's as simple as ABC 


@ Through production, in 
and out of storage, on 
off freight cars or trucks, one 
lson Lift-Jack, with wood 
or steel semi-live skids, 
does the work of many con- 
ventional hand trucks, saves 
time and money. 


Other cost-cutting materials- 
handling equipment by 
Colson includes drum and 
barrel trucks, platform 
trucks, hand trucks and 
precision-built wheels and 
casters. Our engineers are 
glad to help you select the 
right equipment to meet 
your needs—exactl 





Please send free 56 page catalog “Colson 
Materials-Handling Trucks”. 


















Then Think OF ; 


Labor-Management Relations 
Are“ Tops” In Maine. 


Maine Workers Are “Producers”. 


Dependable Rail, Air, Truck And 
Water Transportation Facilities. 


CONFIDENTIAL 
Ask one of our industrial 
experts to call and give 
you specific information 
on your problem 
Write today for a FREE 
booklet end information 
on Maine's industrial ad- 
vantages. Your request 
will be conlidential 


taney To 


MAINE DEVELOPMENT COMMISSION 


State House e 


Augusta 1, Maine 


Recording Efficiency 


pplicatic nt) 


for instrumentatioll 


% 


W Oat fice 
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Ampex Magnetic Tope Recorders 
offer the only proved meons of 
making electrically reproducible 
recordings up te 40,000 cps! Such 
critical recording permits detailed 
study of particular phenomena 
from tape loops. or other automatic 
dota reducing systems. Up to 14 
channels of date recorded simul- 
taneously on seporate tracks where 
required. Special systems record 
down to 0 cycles with no phase shift 
or wave form distortion. Write for 
onalysis of your specific problem 


Ampex Magnetic Tape 
Recorders are availa- 
ble in console, rock or 
portable types. 


UNLIMITED USES INCLUDE: 


@ Recording Broadcasting 
@ Industrial Recording 
@ Laboratory Research 
@ Telemetering 


MPE 


@ Aerophysicol Research 
@ Multi-Channel Recording 
e eres: Halt-Track 


\ 


RECORDERS 


MAGNETIC TAPE 
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The Bureau of Labor Statistics’ cost-of-living index rose for the seventh time in a row— 


to 173.8 in mid-September from 173 in mid-August. 


Prices paid by moderate-income 


families for clothing, house furnishings, fuel, electricity, and refrigeration increased. 


Face Lifting for C-of-L Index 


Bureau of Labor Statistics will broaden basis of its figures 
in quest for greater accuracy. The data play increasing role in 
union wage negotiations based on GM contract. 


The Bureau of Labor Statistics’ cost 
of-living index is going to have its face 
lifted. With the index playing an in 
creasing role in wage negotiations, BLS 
has decided to revise it as of January, 
1951. BLS says the new basis for the 
figures will be a “truly accurate market 
basket’ "treflecting the cost of new items 
common tothe moderate-income 
budget. 

All the items in the present index 
will contmue to appear im the new 
consumer's price index. But these new 
items will be added: frozen foods and 
baby foods, television sets, electric 
toasters and other small appliances, 
home permanent wave kits, and some 
odds and ends. Group hospitalization 
costs will be included for the first time. 
@ Rent Increases—The revised index is 
designed to reflect recent rent increases 
better than the old one. It will also be 


affected by revised weighting factors 
for margarine and butter, ice, and pos- 
sibly other items on the present list. 

Originally, a major revision was sched- 
uled for mid-1952 (BW —Aug.20'50, 
p75). A hurry-up partial revision was 
ordered by BLS Commissioner Ewan 
Clague because the war in Korea and 
economic stabilization legislation “make 
t absolutely essential that the index 
be as accurate a measure of today’s and 
tomorrow's price movements as we arc 
able to make it.” In particular, he said, 
the new cconomic-controls law “‘re 
quires. careful comparison of current 
and future prices with those which 
existed prior to June 25, 1950." 

The timetable on the full revision 
still is mid-1952. 
e Double Figures—lThe old index and 
the new one will not be comparable, so 
both the present and the revised fig- 
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ures will be published through 1951. 
Also, the present index will be revised 
backward, at least to the beginning of 
war in Korea, and perhaps to Jan. 1, 
1950. 

In addition, a rent-correction factor 

will be published with the mid-October 
index (due in November). BLS admits 
its rent index, listed as 124.8, is too 
low. The October survey will include 
new facilities never under rent controls 
—and therefore higher-priced. General 
Motors and the United Auto Workers 
(CIO) agreed last vear that the rent 
index isn’t accurate enough; they add 
C.8 as an adjustment factor. 
e Labor Contracts—IThe change in the 
c-of-l index mav pose problems for 
employers who have GM-type contracts, 
but BLS doesn’t think any real trouble 
will arise. Unions and employers can 
agree to substitute the revised base 
figure for that which now appears in 
contracts—and which was worked out 
on the old basis. This will require 
labor-management agreement. Most 
contracts (like GM’s) specify that c-of-l 
wage adjustments will depend on avail- 
ability of BLS’ consumers’ price index 
“in its present form and calculated on 
the same basis as the index for April, 
1950, unless otherwise agreed on by 
the parties.” 

Will the parties agree? BLS sces no 
reason why they shouldn’t, just as a 
routine matter. But it may depend on 
whether management or union statisti- 
cians decide that the new index will 
move faster, or slower, than the old one. 
BLS can’t answer that, yet. It says it all 
depends on “‘the rate of movement of 
the new items in the index.” 

BLS’ ‘‘modernization” plans have the 
general approval of the bureau’s labor 
and business research committees and 
the American Statistical Assn. 


COST-OF-BREAD PLAN 


A worker must take the BLS cost-of- 
living index on faith; it’s too compli- 
cated for anybody but a professional sta- 
tistician to figure out by himself. So 
C. W. Kelsey, head of Rototiller, Inc., 
Troy, N. Y., decided to peg pay to 
something all his nonunion workers 
knew about—bread. 

Kelsey figured out how many 1-lb. 
loaves a man’s pay would buy at the 
current Troy price, 16¢. He set that as 
a standard. If bread goes up, so will 
pay, to keep the two always in balance. 

A man caring $45 a week, for in- 
stance, can buy 28] loaves at 16¢ each. 
If bread goes up to 17¢, his pay must 
rise to $47.77 to equal 281 loaves. 

Bread prices rise less frequently than 
BLS’ whole c-of-] index, so Kelsey 
doesn’t expect to make many adjust- 
ments. But, when he does make one, 
the amount probably will be much hef- 
ticr than under common c-of-) plans. 
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NEW FREE BOOK TELLS 
How to Buy — How to Apply 
the Right Aluminum Paint 


DID YOU KNOW there have been BIG changes made in 
aluminum paints—better vehicles, better pigments? That there’s 
one type of aluminum for metal surfaces? Another for heated 
surfaces? And a third for weather-exposed wood? 

ALCOA does not make paint, but we have prepared this book 
to help you select the right aluminum paints, made by leading 
paint manufacturers from Alcoa pigments. You'll find many 
valuable facts in this new, free, illustrated, 24-page booklet ‘‘Paint- 
ing with Aluminum’’. Included are application instructions to 
insure maximum service; coverage tables, facts on correct types 
of ready-mixed aluminum paints for metal, masonry, wood, 
inside or out—and for heated surfaces. A copy is yours for the 
asking, by return mail. Fill out this coupon and attach it to your 
letterhead. 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA, 
Paint Service Bureau, 1742K Guif Bidg., 
Pittsburgh 19, Pennsylvania. 
Please rush me free copy of “Painting with Aluminum”. 
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We plan to paint the following 
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Open-Shop Fight 


Texas contracting firm sues 
AFL, charging plot to coerce it 
into using only union labor. Case 
tests “right to work” laws. 


For years, Brown & Root, Inc., 
Houston contractor, has refused to play 
ball with AFL’s building-trades unions. 
While other contractors gave in to the 
closed shop, Brown & Root stuck to 
an open shop as a matter of principle. 
It hired nonunion craftsmen, but paid 
them union wages, sometimes more. 

The Taft-Hartley act outlawed the 
closed shop in 1947. Most contractors 
complied with the letter of the law by 
dropping closed-shop clauses—but, some- 
how, only union men got jobs. For the 
sake of peace, contractors simply called 
up the union when they wanted new 
workers, 

Brown & Root still balked at even 
an informal deal with the unions. With 
T-H to back it up, it continued to hold 
out. 

e More Pressure—Early this year, the 
AFL stepped up pressure on Brown & 
Root. Pickets took up a long and weary 
vigil outside the contractor's offices in 
Houston and at six major job sites in 
Houston, Austin, and Beaumont. Pres- 
sure was applied against 21 material 
a and 24 other firms to “‘per- 
suade” them not to do business with 
Brown .& Root. And the contractor 
was put on an AFL “unfair” list. 

e Contractor Sues—Brown & Root, ob- 
viously feeling pinched, complained of 
“an unlawful conspiracy” against its 
legal open-shop policy. Three weeks 
ago, it went to court in one of the most 
sweeping legal attacks against unions 
In recent years. 

The contractor named AFL, its 
Building & Construction Trades Dept., 
and 19 AFL unions and their Texas 
locals as defendants in suits alleging: 
(1) violations of Texas’ “right to work” 
law, passed in 1947 to guarantee workers 
the right to decide without coercion 
whether to join a union; and (2) viola- 
tions of a ‘Texas antitrust law, amended 
in 1947 to include a ban on combined 
coercive activities by unions. 

Brown & Root asked the court to 
enjoin “unlawful practices” designed to 
force Brown & Root to use only union 
labor. It also asked $98,450 in damages 
from the 91 union defendants. 

e Individual Right—The company’s at- 
torneys told the court: Brown & Root 
doesn’t oppose union membership, but 
it insists that each empolyee must have 
the right to join or not join a union. 

The company also argued that there 
is no legal basis for picketing, boycotts, 
and other union pressure. Since 1947, 
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Lighting Troubles Hard to BEAR? 
.-- Get Sylvania for EXTRA LIFE 


2-YEAR TEST TELLS WHY SYLVANIA’S YOUR BUY! 


“Beat the Clock’”’ 


Two years ago Sylvania Electric 
introduced an improved, longer- 
lasting fluorescent tube. Since that 
time, this company has conducted 
a continuing program of rigid 
comparative tests to definitely es- 
tablish Sylvania’s dependability 
and longer life. 


Sp 


These tests are being made with 
the most popular types of tubes 
produced by Sylvania and other 
manufacturers. 


“EXTRA LIFE’ FOR YOU 


Of the many tubes tested, only 
Sylvania Tubes averaged 7500 
hours. In terms of outstanding 
durability, this means that these 
Sylvania Fluorescent Tubes pro- 
vided an “Extra Life” of from 
2500 to 3000 hours . . . equivalent 
in offices and factories to an en- 
tire extra year of lighting life. 


BRIGHTNESS MAINTAINED 
THROUGHOUT LIFE 


In addition, the tests proved that 
Sylvania Fluorescent Tubes stay 
brighter. 

Naturally, all test conditions for 
all tubes were identical. Continu- 
ing tests today show no deviation 
from the original findings. 

For full information about the 
complete line of Sylvania Fluo- 
rescent Tubes and the savings they 
hold for you, mail the coupon 
today! 
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Sylvania Electric Products Inc. 

Dept. L-1310B, 1740 Broadway 

New York 19, N. Y. 

Pleuse send me complete information about the life 
and brightness of Sylvania Fluorescent Tubes. 





Compan 





Street 








City. 
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SYLVANIA# ELECTRIC 


FLUORESCENT TUBES, FUCTURES, SIGN TUBING, WIRING DEVICES ; LIGHT BULBS; RADIO TUBES; TELEVISION PICTURE TUBES; ELECTRON 
PRODUCTS; ELECTRONIC TEST EQUIPMENT; PHOTOLAMPS ; TELEVISION SETS 








We've got files 
this high filled with 


ments, and testimonials on 
Fuller adhesives. Chances are 
we've solved an adhesive prob- 
lem similar to yours. A repre- 
sentative from one of the Fuller 
manufacturing plants near 
you will welcome the oppor- 
tunity to help you. Just call 
or write. 


ADHESIVES FOR INDUSTRY 


H. B. Fuller Co. St. Paul 2, Minn. 





DAILY OVERNIGHT SERVICE 





it told the court, the company has had 
no labor disputes with its own em- 
ployees over wages, hours, and working 
conditions, 

e Union Defense—AFL told the court 


“it is picketing “for legal purposes—a 


wages-and-hours dispute exists with 
Brown & Root.” And it said that all 
demands for a closed-shop contract have 
been abandoned. 

The Austin (Tex.) district court re- 
jected the union arguments. It issued 
temporary injunctions that forbid: 

e Union picketing at Brown & 
Root business offices and job sites. 

e Placing and maintaining Brown 
& Root’s name on a union “unfair” or 
“do not patronize’’ list. 

e Any union conspiracy to force 
a closed shop on Brown & Root by 
secondary boycotts, strikes, picketing, 
monopolies, or “other conspiratorial or 
coercive” means. 
e Appeals Certain—It was only a first- 
round decision. ‘The court ordered fur- 
ther hearings in Austin, Houston, and 
Beaumont on the questions involved— 


particularly, on whether a legal dispute 
exists between contractor and unions. 
The new hearings will probably run 
through most of November. Then, 
whichever way the decision goes on 
making the injunctions permanent, 
appeals are certain. 

While the suits were brought under 
Texas laws, their importance isn’t lim- 
ited to that state. The Texas “right to 
work” statute is similar to laws in many 
other states. And AFL, in lashing back 
at the court actions, warned that a deci- 
sion for Brown & Root could “start an 
anticipated open-shop movement under 
the protection of the Taft-Hartley act.” 
e Coercion—T-H_ contains similar bars 
against union coercion and outlaws the 
closed-shop contract. 

The Brown & Root suits are the 
second legal proceedings arising out of 
AFL’s drive against the contractor's 
open shop. The Texas attorney general 
brought an antitrust action in July 
against 11 materials suppliers who al- 
legedly agreed to abide by AFL demands 
not to sell to Brown & Root. 


Zenith Scratches Inplant Bookies 


Workers’ indignant wives put finger on betting setup, then 
company fires employee-agents within its gates. 


Things are tough now when a Zenith 
Radio Corp. employee in Chicago wants 
to put a few bucks on a sure thing at 
Laurel. Bookies aren’t working in the 
plant anymore, a man has to go out- 
side to get rid of his moncy. 

Only about two weeks ago bookies 

in the plant were doing an estimated 
$350,000-a-year business with Zenith’s 
5,097 workers. ‘Then Zenith cracked 
down, suddenly and effectively. 
e Newsstand—It shut down a newsstand 
on company premises. It fired a number 
of employees who doubled as inside 
agents for bookmakers. And it notified 
employees that gambling in the plant 
is now cause for dismissal. 

The crackdown climaxed a secret in- 
vestigation that started last April—after 
a Committee of Wives to Stop Plant 
Gambling protested against Zcnith’s 
“harboring a complete bookie system.” 

The wives charged that Zenith “sup- 

ports six separate bookies. Scratch 
sheets and racing news circulate through 
the plant. Employees spend . . . an 
estimated 1,000 hours daily doping 
horse shects, making bets, phone calls, 
etc., at a cost to Zenith of $10,000 
weekly.” 
e $2,000 a Day—They also said that 
“the turnover of money is astonishing” 
in Zenith plants—“‘an approximate 
$2,000 is wagered daily.” 

And they said this “illegal traffic” 
ae only with the connivance of 
plant guards. Further, plant telephones 


were being used for the purpose of re- 
laying bets from inside agents to out- 
side bookmakers. 

Zenith employed three private de- 

tectives to investigate. They. worked 
patiently and secretly—and gathered 
evidence showing the wives were re- 
markably well-informed. All their in- 
formation was essentially corfect, even 
to the fact that betting was causing 
“a considerable loss of efficiency in some 
factory operations.” 
e Union Helps—Company officials had 
kept the Zenith union, the Independ- 
ent Radionic Workers of America, in- 
formed of the investigation. The 
union’s officers then backed the com- 
pany up all the way in its crackdown 
on gamblers. 

The wives charged that Zenith 
gambling operations were part of a 
multimillion-dollar setup throughout 
Chicago plants and offices—similar to 
inplant gambling setups in many 
other industrial centers (B\W—Aug.21 
"48,p92). 

However, Zenith deliberately kept its 
investigation inside its own plant gates. 
It made no cffort to find out who might 
be back of the newsstand operator 
accused of accepting a $2 bet on a race. 
And it did not question inside betting 
agents about their connections with 
outside syndicates or gambling over- 
lords. In this way it avoided bringing 
the wrath of professional gamblers 
down on the heads of those it fired. 
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UMW Extends Sway 


To Mine Construction 


John L. Lewis took a tighter grip 

oa mine work this week. His United 
Mine Workers assumed jurisdiction 
over all construction in and around 
mines—including the construction and 
maintenance of company buildings 
and company-owned mine homes—and 
over the preparation of coke ovens. 
e Transfer—The mine union accom- 
plished this by a simple bookkeeping 
operation that transferred some 2,000 
members from UMW’s autonomous 
District 50 to the UMW itself. 

UMW says this step was taken to 
bring the construction workers under 
UMW’s contract with operators—and 
thus make them eligible 6 coal wel- 
fare-fund benefits. Also, the transfer 
permits more efficient and economical 
handling of the construction workers’ 
problems—and it frees District 50 or- 
ganizers and staff members for other 
duties. 

The explanation didn’t satisfy AFL's 
building-trades unions, which have 
been competing with District 50 for 
mine construction workers. AFL con- 
demned UMW’s “invasion” of the 
building field and warned of retaliation 
if Lewis tries to oust the building- 
trades unions from mines. 

Coal operators are afraid they'll be 
caught in the middle of a tough juris- 
dictiona] scrap—with neither Lewis nor 
William Hutcheson, president of AFL’s 
carpenters, pulling any punches. 


Cleveland Clerks 


Turn Down Union Bid 


AFL’s Retail Clerks International 
Assn. last week lost its first attempt 
in four years to establish a bridgehead 
in Cleveland department stores. It ran 
into a roadblock it couldn’t crack—just 
as it did back in 1946. 

The union’s latest objective was the 
Sterling-Lindner-Davis Co., with 620 
employees. 

RCIA conducted a brisk campaign to 
sell the union to store employees, then 
petitioned for a National Labor Rela- 
tions Board election. NLRB polled the 
wor rs last week. Of 590 voters, 437 
tui e¢ down union representation, 146 
voted for RCIA. Seven votes were 
challenged. 





The Pictures—Harris & Ewing— 
25; Int. News—120; McGraw-Hill 
World News—122; Charles Rot 
kin—22 (bot. It.), Wide World— 
PHO; 337. 
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First office equipment to receive Fashion Academy 
Gold Medal "For Excellence of Design" 





TALKS BACK 


to the 


BOSS... 
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...and he 


LOVES IT! 
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SoundScriber’s “Quick Review” Microphone 
Repeats the Last Few Words of Your Dictation 


A year ago SoundScriber led the way 
with TYCOON’S time and effort-saving 
“Quick Review” microphone. Press a 
switch and presto! ... this magical 
little ‘‘mike” repeats, yes, actually 
plays back, the last few words you 
dictated! 

“Quick Review’’ alone put TYCOON* 


in a class by itself. But add the many 
exclusive features that make this 
remarkable dictating equipment the 
leader in beauty, design. efficiency. 
You’ll agree TYCOON is tops. 


Mail the coupon. See why. 


JOUND/CRIBER 


FIRST ALL ELECTRONIC DICTATING SYSTEM © FIRST DISC DICTATING EQUIPMENT \ 
230 Sales and Service Centers Coast to Coast 


* TRADE MARK 











’ PROTECT 
IT’S HERE! vida boues 


ooo THE “CARRIER” STEEL MEN ASK FOR! 
THE PRESENT OF ‘Tek waTED stares, 


on july 24, 1950, 
evindad aitdabe Gada aia 


you 


fe repert all information relating te ESPIONAGE, 
SABOTAGE, and SUBVERSIVE ACTIVITIES to the ; 


FBI 


1. Be alert. A watchful citizen con seve many 
American fives. 


2. Report only facts. Avoid reporting malicious 
gersip o: idle rumers. 


J. EDGAR HOOVER, Dens roe 


Pedval Berean of loveotigation 


The neorest FRE office is listed on page | of your 
telephone divecrery 








‘Ware Saboteurs! 


FBI warns that Reds will 


ROSS Series 166 . seek to disrupt defense work. 


Chicago group issues guide for 
NOW STEEL MILLS CAN TAKE ADVANTAGE OF | 0. cecurity programs. 


STRADDLE CARRIER MATERIALS-HANDLING ... 
Saboteurs, spies, and subversives will 
SMASH BOTTLE NECKS INHERENT IN ORDINARY take a dangerous interest in your plant 


once you swing into military produc- 


METHODS! sisi Se ne : 
tion. They will try desperately to dis- 


Ross Series 100... The Only Straddle Carrier Designed and Built for rupt the output of anti-Communist 
arms. How well they succeed will de- 


Rough, Tough Steel Mill Service! 
pend a lot on you. 


It’s Rugged, It’s Tough... Has That Great Reserve Strength Steel ¢ FBI Waming—The Federal Burcau of 

ann Weatt Investigation served that warning .on 

. defense. plant and maritime cinployers 

It’s Self-Loading, Unloading ... Only a Driver Needed! this week. In Chicago, the Assn. of 

Commerce & Industry urged members 

to be alert to the “new hazards of the 

> y ! : Pra 

Handles 45,000 Lb. Payloads, Speeds to 33 MPH Forward or Reverse! Pea ag er ty ak ne 

Despite screenings, many workers 

with Communist sympathies hold jobs 


LOOK AT THESE ADVANTAGES in plants that have, or will get, milt- 
OF CARRIER HANDLING! Don’t overlook the tary orders. Some “‘poor security risks” 


Simplest known method for moving billets, bars, in outstanding advan- " e be i Ke eee 
process and finished materials . . . where needed ut seme won © found. acy Wi 
illic abil aie wammmieiieieiies. stay on the a as threats to plant se- 
Frees steel mills from restrictions of plant railroad mass handling meth- Sa about at? ‘the 
handling systems. od known! Get full FBI distributed posters this weck to 
defense plants throughout the country, 
: ; asking workers to report suspicions of 
Series 100 Carrier. sabotage, espionage, and subversive ac- 
tivitics to the bureau. It is also asking 
plant managements to alert their police 
and protection forces. 
. frees more mill space for pro- e Protection Guide—The Chicago Assn. 
4. duction operations. of Commerce & Industry gave members 
Rely On ‘. a plant protection guide. 
; It doesn’t pretend to answer all the 
ROSS | : THE ROSS CARRIER COMPANY questions. It’s limited to common de- 
300 Miller Street, Benton Harbor, Michigan, U. S. A. nominators that can be used by all 
Direct Factory Branches and Distributors Throughout the World plants, large and small. The associa- 








tages of the simplest 


Eliminates need for expensive trackage, cars, loco- : 

; eae: : See details on Ross 
motives ... costly, time-consuming switching 
operations. 

Prevents congestion in the mill . . . eliminates A 'phone call, wire 


costly re-handling . . . saves time and money i . : 
y 6 _— glia or letter will do it! 
getting out current orders... 
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tion warns that employers must go on 
from there to tailor a plan to their own 
it eatery ta 

© Broad Principles—But the guide does 
give a starting place for answering some 
of the big questions that many employ- 
ers face. Among them: 

Q. Who should handle plant secu- 
rity? 

A. Preferably a separate top-level 
security unit, headed by an executive 
experienced in law enforcement, safety, 
protection, and security work. 

The security unit should get full 
management cooperation and should 
enlist the help of employees and their 
unions. Its job: (1) to plan for the 
protection of plant and workers in any 
emergency—and to train volunteer po- 
lice, fire, rescue, and first-aid groups; 
(2) to set up, and enforce, antisabotage 
and anti-espionage controls; and (3) to 
keep all employces informed on plant 
security and protection activities. 

Q. What sort of sabotage should be 
expected? 

A. Probably more psychological sabo- 
tage than physical damage. A lot of 
trouble can be caused by undermining 
morale and creating dissension; foment- 
ing fear, doubt, and worry; causing 
unrest and consequent loss of man 
hours; and spreading “false and traitor- 
ous” rumors. But watch out for fires 
and “accidental” damage to machines, 
too. Check quickly on any decline in 
the volume or quality of production— 
a few employees in strategic jobs can 
play havoc with normal output. 

QO. What about espionage? 

A. Unless you’re in production in 
volving classified information—secret, 
confidential, or restricted—you won't 
have to worry about spies. If secrecy is 
involved, you’ve got a tough problem, 
but you can be sure the FBI is on the 
lookout, too. 

Your job will be to see that only 
screened employees come in contact 
with classihed information; — that 
strangers don’t get into departments 
working on classified orders; and that 
no information leaks out of the plant. 

You'd be wise to issue nontamperable 
identification badges and cards to em- 
ployees. Special colors should designate 
different departments, if movement of 
workers is restricted to their own work 
area. A rigid check-in and check-out 
system helps, and packages, bundles, 
and lunchboxes should be examined. 
Above all, employees should be alerted 
against anyone who questions them 
about details of their jobs. 

Be doubly careful about outsiders 
who visit the plant for any reason. 
Check trucks and drivers. Restrict 
visiting to those with “legitimate and 
necessary” reasons. Furnish “courtesy 
escorts” for any visitors permitted in 
the plant—just to keep tabs on where 
they go and what they see. 
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How were these copies made? 


They were mimeographed! Yes, 
MODERN mimeographing 
now actually reproduces print- 
ing type faces and intricate 
drawings—and still is un- 
challenged for over-all econ- 
omy. Now adda host of other 
bonus features. For example, 
duplicating in 4or more colors 
atone time... two-sided work 
on thinner paper . . . mimeo- 
graphing on almost every 
kind of paper and card stock. 


Such extra versatility above 
and beyond routine mimeo- 
graphing now makes this 
process more useful than ever. 
For a free portfolio of MOD- 
ERN mimeographing samples 
and full facts, send the coupon. 
Do it... write now! Learn 
how you can save through 
MODERN mimeographing 
with A. B. Dick products—for 
use with all makes of suitable 
stencil duplicating products. 


a THE FIRST NAME IN MIMEOGRAPHING 





A. B. DICK COMPANY, Dept. BYY-1050-2 
5700 West Touhy Avenue, Chicago 31, lil. 


With no obligation to me, please send free portfolio samples and full 


facts about MODERN mimeographing. 


NAME... 


ORGANIZATION 


ADDRESS 
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Stop costly air leaks . . . 
use Cleco Valves and Fittings. 

A \%” air leak will cost over 
$44 every month and will cause 
pressure drops that reduce the 
efficiency of air tools. 

You can save this money by 
using Cleco Valves and Coup- 
lings. Write for Bulletin 
HF-747 or, better yet, let a 
Cleco Field Engineer discuss 

your problem with you. 


VALVES AND é 
COUPLINGS 
CLECO DIVISION 
of the REED ROLLER BIT COMPANY 
5125 Clinton Drive Houston 20, Texas 
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Our Buttons! 


You'd pop your buttons too if you 
were one of our new industrialists 
successfully utilizing Savannah's 
“opportunities unlimited.” 
transportation ... 
willing lobor ... abundant, cheap 
soft water... reasonable taxes 
and the cooperation of a friendly 
community are a few of the rea- 
sons why you should investigate 
Savannah. Let us help you! 
Complete, confidential engineering 
service ...nocost...no obligation 
e+ + MO commitments. ° 


Savannah is different ...and we 
can prove it! 

INDUSTRIAL COMMITTEE 

; OF SAVANNAH, INC. 

xe: DEPT.E — P.O. BOX 3 


ps GEORGIA 


Competitive 





SAWMILL WAGES RISE with federal 


minimums, but in '49 employers emitted . . . 


Premature Wails 


Southern sawmills claimed 
75¢ hourly wage minimum 
would break them. But BLS finds 


most of them are still in business. 


Southern sawmills protested last year 
that a 75¢ hourly minimum wage would 
break the industry. But when the 75¢ 
went into effect last January, the mills 
complied. With few exceptions, they 
are still in business. 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics found 

that out in a survey, just reported, of 
the impact of the 75¢ minimum in 
low-wage industries. 
e Effects Apparent—BLS took a close 
look at southern sawmill wages for a 
good reason: Effects of federal mini- 
mum-wage legislation have been. strik- 
ingly apparent there since 1938. All 
but one change in the federal minimum 
had an immediate effect on wages 
(chart, above). 

Kor instance, before the 75¢ mini- 
mum went into effect, BLS found, 
69.2°% of all southern sawmill hands 
were getting less than 75¢ an_ hour. 
One month after the minimum went 
up, only 8.2% were being paid less than 
735¢. Almost two-thirds of all sawmill 
75¢ to 80¢ wage bracket 
were getting 


hands were ina 
and nearly all of these 
exactly 75¢ an hour. 
e Secondary Boost—As expected, the in- 
crease in the minimum to 75¢ affected 
the wages of workers already carning 
more. But, according to BLS, “this 
secondary. effect) (was) on the whole 
comparatively slight.” ‘The number 
caming between SO0¢ and $1 an hour 
rose from 11.4% in 1949 to 16% in 
March, 1950, after the increase in the 
minimum wage. There was an even 


smaller increase in above-$1 wage earn- 
ers, from 8.4% in 1949 to 9.5% in 
March, 1950. 

The increase in the minimum wage 
boosted sawmill labor costs. Some 
mills shut down (BW—Mar.11’50, 
epet But almost all reopened quickly; 

y coincidence, the establishment of 
the 75¢ minimum came just when there 
was an upsurge in demand for lumber. 
Miils could get higher prices for wood. 
They didn’t lose anything by boosting 
pay, says BLS, because “this price in- 
crease was “eget than that required to 
adjust to the minimum rate alone.” 
e Cost Cutting—Moreover, sawmills ad- 
justed to the higher minimum by 
(1) cutting out the deadwood in em- 
ployment—estimated total employment 
in the industry declined slightly in the 
period; (2) reducing the scheduled 
work week, to cut out overtime; (3) in- 
creasing efficiency, by hiring younger 
and stronger workers, and stepping: up 
use of skilled workers instead of semi- 
skilled hands; and (+) speeding up 
mechanization. 

A similar survey conducted several 
months ago by the Wage & Hour Di- 
vision of the Dept. of Labor resulted in 
a parallel report. Administrator Wil- 
liam R. McComb reported: “Substan- 
tial as these wage increases were (to 
comply with the new 75¢ hourly mini- 
mum), they were made by the sawmill- 
ing industry without appreciable adverse 
effect.” 





LABOR BRIEFS 





A fine for nonvoters is urged by Dan 
Tobin, AFL teamsters’ president, in a 
message to local officers. Tobin tells 
them to “consult your lawyers, and find 
out whether your local has the right... 
to fine a man $5 or $10” if he fails to 
vote in the fall elections. 


are used by em- 
in proportion to produc- 
tion workers, than in 1920. The Sys- 
tems & Procedures Assn. of America 
learned that at a conference in New 
York last week. The ratio was 11-to-100 
in 1920; it’s 25-to-100 now. 
® 
Safety clauses show up in half of the 
2,400 contracts analyzed so far this 
vear by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
Most require an employer to have quali- 
fied first-aid personnel, and equipment, 
on hand all the time. 
e 

The AFL electrical union plans a show- 
down with other AFL building-trades 
unions over tangled jurisdictional lines. 
This could mean withdrawal of IBEW 
from AFL Building Trades Dept. or 
from the department's dispute-settlthg 


board. 


e 
More clerical workers 


ployers now, 
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TWO-FISTED 


KaM “Conti.” APAC 
LICKS DOUBLE THREAT 


“Century” Y4"" thick APAC ASBESTOS-CEMENT SHEETS 
were used on this cooling tower of the Mustang Plant of 
the Oklahoma Gas and Electric Co. Constructed by Marley 


Sts tower temperatures on one 
Co., Inc., Kansas City, Kansas, 


side, plus Oklahoma weather on the other, 
don’t bother the K&M APAC Asbestos- 
Cement Sheets on this job. Always, on any 
flat surfaces—large or small—outside or . 
inside—K&M APAC is good for years of Kem APAC sits your needs ak 
Use it for any flat panels, partitions, 
strictest economy. sheathing, shaft casings, bins. 
APAC sections are large and strong, so that pied pall g any needed sizes, 
application is simple and quick. Thus erec- A : j : 
q : pply it over steel or wood girts, 
tion time and labor costs are sharply reduced. wood studs, solid wood sheathing, 
Then comes lasting resistance to every insulation board. 

. : APAC Standard Sheet Size: 4' x 8’. 
changing season; to fire, rust, rot, rodents Standard Thicknesses: %', 1’, %'" 
and termites. You couldn’t have stronger 
assurance of minimum maintenance. You 
won’t even need painting to preserve the 
neat, tough APAC surfaces. 














Aatine made Asbestos... 
Keashey & Mattison has made it 


For name of your nearest distributor, ; a 
. serve mankind since 1873. 
and all particulars, write to us. 


KEASBEY & MATTISON 


COMPANY -+ AMBLER ¢ PENNSYLVANIA 
In Canada—atLas ASBESTOS CO., LTD., MONTREAL, TORONTO, WINNIPEG ond VANCOUVER 











How You Make An Average 


J 
MA DOMCMCA 


There’s an independent trucker down in Spruce- 

Pine, North Carolina, hauling feldspar and olivine 

from nearby mines. The ruts in the mountain 

roads only permit him to use an 8.25 tire, and 

he had a terrible time with “wheel wobble” and 
other assorted wheel troubles. 

Then there’s the contractor in New York, en- 

gaged in a dam project, whose trucks worked on 
everything from river-bottom goo to paved high- 
ways. Blowouts? They were getting something like 
nine a day. 

And the outfit out in Seattle hauling ready- 
mixed concrete, where loads had an unusually high 
center of gravity and side-sway was ruining tires. 

All of them go into the “‘average,”’ along with 
trucks that never leave a city street, the average 
which truck manufacturers take into account when 
selecting wheels for the vehicles you buy. 

Yet the correct relation of wheels and rims and 
tires and work has a profound effect on hauling 
costs. The right combination puts dollars in your 
pocket, and the more units you operate, the more 
dollars. 

All the troubles mentioned above were licked 
by Budd wheel distributors. And it is becoming a 
growing practice among fleet owners to get the 
expert advice of these distributors, whether they’re 
having wheel trouble or not, so that on future pur- 
chases they can specify the correct Budd wheels 
on factory equipment. Budd wheel distributors are 
located in all the principal cities. 

The Budd Company, Philadelphia, Detroit, Gary. 
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Washington isn’t impressed by Russia's new policy line. Red talk of 
settling things in a Big Four meeting doesn’t cut much ice any more. 

You could feel this in Truman’s U.N. speech. He warned that there 
would be no letup in rearming the West until Russia starts disarming. 

2 
Moscow’s line on Germany is a good example of current Russian 
tactics. ‘ 

Molotov went to Prague last week for a secret session with satellite 
chiefs. Out came a plea for German unity and the withdrawal of all occu- 
pation forces. 

One look at this Cominform statement and you could see it was a 
phony. It calls for a constituent assembly in which East and West Germany 
would be equally represented—though the population of the East is only 
18-million against the West's 48-million. 

o 














The Prague affair was a propaganda move, pure and simple. Its 
probable aims are: ’ 

(1) To slow down West German rearmament by confusing both the 
Germans and the French. 

(2) To prepare the way for a separate Soviet-East German peace treaty 
plus integration of that area into the satellite group. Moscow will say that 
its effort to unify Germany was snubbed by the Western powers. 

s 








Contrast this with Moscow's tactics for a Japanese peace treaty. 





In this case, the Russians have appealed to the U. S. on the quiet, via 
diplomatic channels. Apparently, they are ready for serious negotiations. 

The difference is this: The U. S. is set to go ahead with the peace treaty 
for Japan whether Russia comes in or not. The Russians already are worried 
by the buildup of U.S. strength in the Far East. Their aim now is to do what 
they can in the treaty talks to cut U. S. gains. 

* 

Controls will go back on West Germany's imports. 

That's inevitable because of the big deficit West Germany has run up 
in the European Payments Union. 

West Germany had a slight trade surplus with other ERP countries 
during the first half of this year. Then the dam broke. The Germans bought 
some $320-million more than they sold during August, September, and 
October. 

That's about the limit of credit Bonn has under EPU before gold pay- 
ments must be made—and the Germans are in no position to ship gold. So 
an EPU escape clause, allowing Bonn to put back quotas on certain imports, 
will be used. 











* 

Washington officials think hoarding is the chief cause of the German 
trade deficit. 

German manufacturers have been stockpiling raw materials since Korea. 
The government has no control over this. 

Washington thinks there are some other reasons, too: 

(1) The Germans dropped more curbs on imports than other EPU 
members. 

(2) West Germany has been buying through third countries—Brazilian 


? 
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coffee through Portugal, for example. That puts Bonn in debt to an EPU 
member instead of to Brazil. hts 

(3) German exporters have been slow in making collections from Britain, 
on the chance that the pound might be revalued. 

Paris still is bucking U.S. plans for rearming West Germany. 

The French won't hear of a military setup in the Bonn Republic—even 
if German troops are integrated into an Atlantic force. They don’t want the 
U. S. to ship arms direct to Bonn, either. 

French officials say, too, that German military production must be deno- 
tionalized. They claim that U.S. talk of rearming the West Germans has 
soured the Germans on the Schuman coal-steel pool. 

The Pleven government threatens to pull out of the Atlantic Alliance 
if the U. S. won't accept its views. 





Here’s how Paris would handle the situation: 

(1) Bonn would have to join the coal-steel pool before it could build eny 
military forces at all. 

(2) Once the Schuman Plan treaty is signed, an integrated Western 
European army would be formed. National units would come in at the bat- 
talion level. 

(3) A Western European defense ministry would control the joint army, 
supervise a joint military production program. 

(4) The defense ministry would be responsible to a Western European 
assembly, which would be elected by the national parliaments. 

e 


There's a hitch in U. S.-British plans to provide food for Yugoslavia. 


Tito needs about $250-million to offset this year’s drought. 

But Washington and London say that first Tito must agree to let an 
Anglo-American control commission supervise the aid. And so for the 
Yugoslav leader has refused to swallow this. 

French diplomats say something must be done soon. Otherwise internal 
unrest could force Tito to knuckle under to Moscow. 

te 


Britain’s food rations will get slimmer again. 


The Labor Government refuses to pay current high prices for Argentine 
beef and Danish bacon. That would raise the cost-of-living index, force 
wages up. 

British food stocks, especially meat, already are lower than a year ago. 
Argentine beef was cut off last July when London offered only £90 a ton 
against Peron’s price of £140. Shipments of lamb and mutton from New 
Zealand and Australia are down. It’s more profitable to sell wool than meat. 

. 

Britain’s new Chancellor, Hugh Gaitskell, has a tough home-front prob- 
lem to face (page 24). 

Inflation threatens to wreck the freeze Sir Stafford Cripps put on wages, 
prices, and dividends. 

Gaitskell would like to let off some of the inflationary pressure by 
cutting government spending. But there’s no chance he can get the Cabinet 
to agree. About all he can do is ask the labor unions to go easy on wage 
claims in return for a government promise to: (1) raise taxes on profits; and 
(2) hold down the cost of living as much as possible. 

Contents copyrighted under the general copyright on the Oct. 28, 1950, Iseue—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St., New York, N.Y. 
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ABROAD 


ONE CHIEF WHO SMILES: Mexico’s President Miguel Aleman. 


Aleman’s Mexico Rides High 


U.S. capital is rolling in, gives push to industrialization pro- 
gram. A favorable payments balance with the U.S. fattens gold 
and dollar reserves, brings talk of peso revaluation. 


MEXICO CITY—From where Presi- 
dent Miguel Aleman sits, he can al- 
most hear the tide of U.S. capital 
rushing into his country. Estimates 
here put the figure at $120-million over 
the past 40 days. That flow is one sign 
of the flourishing health of Mexico's 
economy. 

A fair share of the capital flow has 
been prompted by talk of an upward 
revaluation of the Mexican peso. U.S. 
capital wants to get there while the 
peso is still relatively cheap; after re- 
valuation, if it comes, the peso would 
buy a bigger part of a dollar than now. 
@ Disappointment?—If Mexican  offi- 
cials mean what they say, there won't 
be any revaluation, and the speculators 
will be disappointed. But the very fact 
that revaluation talk is in the air shows 
how fast Mexico has been gaining in 
financial strength. 

You can get a fair measure of the 
situation by taking a look at Mexico’s 
gold and dollar reserves. These now 
stand at $200-million or better. In 
June, 1949, when the peso was stabi- 
lized at 8.65 to the U.S. dollar, they 
were only $80-million. 

e Toward the Goal—Big dollar reserves 
mean a great deal to the Mexican ccon- 
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omy. They mean, primarily, that 
Mexico can now push ahead with its 
ambition to become highly industrial- 
ized. 

The recent $150-million loan from 

the Export-I, port Bank will help the 
Aleman government toward its goal. 
This money is to go into irrigation, 
power projects, rail and highway trans- 
port, and general industrialization. The 
World Bank has given an assist, too, 
with a $10-million loan to Mexican 
banks. Local banks in turn will lend 
out the money to small business in 
Mexico. 
e Self Help—But the Aleman govern- 
ment itself can take credit for laying 
most of the foundations for future 
progress in this country. Here’s what 
has been accomplished since Aleman 
took office in 1946: 

Oil. Until Aleman got to work, the 
government oil monopoly, Petroleos 
Mexicanos, was ridden with graft; pro 
duction had fallen to an all-time low. 
Aleman put in an honest and efficient 
administrator, Antonio J. Bermudez. 
Bermudez, cleaned up the organization 
from top to bottom. He has boosted 
crude production by 25,000 bbl. a day 
and built two modern refineries and 


several cross-country pipelines. Mexico 
was short of oil in 1946; today it’s ex- 
porting the stuff again. 

Power. Electricity capacity has gone 
up 50% over the last three years. Dur- 
ing the past year alone about $25-mil- 
lion were spent on power expansion. 
This brought a net increase of 140,- 
000 kw. 

Hi rt. The Aleman government 
has built over 10,000 miles of roads. 
The Panamerican highway has been 

ved from border to border. For the 

rst time, a railroad runs to the Yu- 
catan peninsula—with new diesel en- 
gines on it. This will make the states 
of Campeche and Yucatan a part of the 
local market for Mexican manufac- 
turers. Until now these states have im- 
ported most of their foodstuffs and 
manufactured goods from the U.S. and 
Cuba. 

The kind of expansion that’s been 

going on in Mexico’s manufacturing in- 
dustry shows up in these figures: Dur- 
ing 1949, some 395 new enterprises 
invested about $96-million, or an aver- 
age of $242,600 for each investment. 
During the first six months of 1950, 
some 209 new firms have invested $99- 
million, or an average of about $450,- 
000 each. 
U.S. Investment—These figures in- 
clude the money invested by a sizable 
number of U.S. firms. U.S. business- 
men had several reasons for going be- 
low the border—besides the obvious one 
of reaching the Mexican markct. Many 
were attracted by Aleman’s offer of a 
tax holiday, usually in the form of a 
five-year tax exemption. Some also 
are using Mexico as a jumping-off place 
to export to other Latin American 
countries. They hope that Mexico’s 
husky reserve of dollars will make it 
fairly easy for them to get their profits 
out. 

American branch plants now are 
producing refrigerators, synthetic tex- 
tiles, aluminum products, and a host of 
other items. Recent U.S. arrivals are 
Kellogg Co., of Battle Creek, Mich., 
with a breakfast food plant; Ferro 
Enamel — of Cleveland with a frit 

lant (BW —Jun.1050,p125); White 
Motor Co., with an assembly opera- 
tion. Anderson, Clayton & Co. has 
done so well with its $4-million edible 
oil and margarine plant that it is 
putting up a $1-million addition. 

U.S. technicians have designed and 

built many of the new Mexican-owned 
plants, including a $10-million am- 
monium-sulphate fertilizer plant. 
e Farm Advance—Agriculture is plowing 
ahead, too. This year there is a record 
cotton crop of 800,000 bales or more; 
most of it is going to the U.S. New irri- 
— projects, plus large government 
oans for agricultural equipment, have 
helped. 

Coffee acreage is constantly growing, 
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Swap 
muscles 
for 
current! 


Have you a job—or many—in your plant 
where lifting is a sizable part of the day’s work? 
A ‘Budgit’ Electric Hoist permits you to re- 
place a drafted, strong man for a younger one— 
or even use a woman if labor shortage becomes 
more acute. Current consumption is trifling! No 
installation costs! Best of all, the ‘Budgit’ pays 
for itself by saving from some to many minutes 
in every working hour. No man or woman need 
fear rupture, sprains, lame back or overtiredness 
when ‘Budgit’ provides effortless lifting. With 
‘Budgits’ production increases, costs decline, 
profits grow! Our nearest Distributor will be 
glad todemonstrate ‘Budgit’ hoistsin your plant. 


Made in sizes to lift 250, 500, 1000, 2000 and 4000 
lbs. Prices start at $119. Write for Bulletin No. 391. 


‘BUDGIT?’ 
Hoists 


MANNING, MAXWELL & MOORE, INC. 
MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 


Buliders of “Shaw-Box’ Cranes, ‘Budgit’ and ‘Load lifter’ Hoists 

ond other lifting specialties. Mokers of ‘Ashcroft’ Gauges, 

Hancock’ Valves, ‘Consolidated’ Safety and Relief Valves 
‘American’ industrial and ‘Microsen’ Electrical instruments. 





catal 
—mechanically the Weber 
posi, Sings typewrit- 
ten ‘0 rolls are used up 
to 100 times — at cost of 
$3.50, plus labor. Speeds 
4 to 1500 per hour. 
rite for nearest dealer. 
The Weber is a precision. 
built business machine with 
enthusiastic users every- 
where. 


FREE! ® 


“HOW TO 
BOOST SALES 
BY MAIL"’ 


WEBER ADDRESSING MACHINE COMPANY 
0 Ww. , Me 








help wanted 


every business man needs help—and 
needs it badly—-at some time or other. 
If you have a business service that will 
help America’s —" executives—the 


readers of BUS WEEK—then tell 
them through the Business Services Sec- 
tion of “Clues.” 

Just write Classified Division, 
BUSINESS WEEK, 330 W 42nd St, NY 18 











and a December coffee crop of about 
1.1-million bags is forecast. This will be 
an increase of approximately 12% over 
last year. 

Mexico also is experimenting with 
hybrid corn to increase its No. 1 food 
staple. A beef canning and chilling fac- 
tory is going up in Hermosillo. 

Mexico will try to keep the export of 
fresh vegetables to the U.S. as high as 
possible. During last season it shipped 
7,732 carloads across the border, or 1,- 
000 carloads more than the previous 
year. In December this trade may be 
hurt some. The U.S.-Mexican trade 
agreement comes to an end then, and 
U.S. duties on imported vegetables will 
be doubled. 
¢ Food for Export—The Aleman govern- 
ment’s big aim in agriculture is to grow 
enough food to take care of all Mexico’s 
own wants and then to have some to 
spare for export. To make good on this 
ambition, it has recently signed trade 
agreements with four European coun- 
trics—Britain, France, Switzerland, and 
West Germany. 

Mexico will send oil seed, fodder, 
cotton, and sugar to West Germany in 
return for some $60-million worth of 
machinery and chemicals. Mexican 
henequin, rice, corn, cotton, and cop- 
per are to pay for French scientific in- 
struments, industrial machinery, and 
railroad equipment. Similar agreements 
have been made with Britain and 
Switzerland. ’ 
eThe Big Market—However, Mexico 
still looks on the U.S. as its biggest 
market and its biggest source of sup- 
plies. The country today is trying to get 
all the unassembled U.S. cars and 
trucks that Detroit is ready to sell. 
Other American products in big de- 
mand_ include of san equipment, oil 
equipment, road-building machinery, 
and television receivers. 

Mexican exports to the U.S. have 
boomed this year. That’s especially true 
of lead, zinc, and cotton—thanks to 
U.S. rearmament. There’s still a big 
deficit in Mexico’s merchandise trade 
with the U.S., of course. During the 
first cight months of 1950, Mexico im- 
ported from the U.S. a total of $307- 
million; it exported to the U.S. only 
$195-million. 

But to cover this deficit, Mexico has 
big receipts from American tourists. 
It’s estimated that a total of $150-mil- 
lion will come from this source for the 
Whole of 1950. At the same time, the 
flow of capital into Mexico more than 
offsets the payments that have to be 
made to service U.S. investments here. 
That means that Mexico today has an 
over-all surplus in its balance of pay- 
ments with the U.S. 

e Revaluation Time?—Speculators in 
Mexico City and New York apparently 
think this surplus makes a strong case 
for revaluation of the peso. U.S. and 


Mexican officials deny it. As they size 
up the situation, the best way to deal 
with the growing threat of inflation in 
Mexico is by direct controls rather than 
by a shift in the exchange rate. 

In theory, upward revaluation should 
have a deflationary influence. Because 
the peso could buy more, revaluation 
would boost imports; because the peso 
would cost more abroad, it would curb 
exports. The : et result would be to in- 
crease the supply of goods. But in fact 
these things won’t happen. Rearmament 
demands in the U. S. will keep Mexican 
exports high; it will also probably cut 
supplies of some of the American goods 
that Mexico wants to buy. 

Economic controls are still in force 
in Mexico. Stern measures are being 
taken to restrict credit. Import curbs 
cover a wide range of ore In this 
context, say U.S. and Mexican officials, 
revaluation probably would boost rather 
than halt inflation. 
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The U.S. stockpile will get Moroccan 
cobalt under a deal between ECA and 
the French government. The producer, 
Societe Miniere de Bou Azzer et du 
Graara of Casablanca, has contracted 
to produce about 6,000 tons of cobalt 
concentrates for U.S. account by 
November, 1952. 
e 


_— taxes on distributed profits are 
to be levied in Belgium. The maximum 
rate will climb from 15% to 20%. 
Taxes also are going up on big personal 
incomes. 

@ 


An industrial survey for Peru is being 
made by the Salem Engineering Co., 
Salem, Ohio. The survey covers power 
development, zinc and coal mines, a 
plan for stockpiling machinery. 

@ 


Income taxes in Britain took such a 
big bite in 1949 that only 86. people 
had more than $16,800 left after pay- 
ing up. In 1939 there were 6,560 
people in this class. 

e 


Guarana, a Brazilian soft drink, will be 
sold in the U.S. by Beiber Polar Co., 
Worcester, Mass. The Worcester com- 
pany will buy the extract from the 
Companhia Usinas Nacionas of Rio de 
Janeiro. 
e 

Curtiss-Wright will exchange research 
and production information with Brit- 
ain’s Bristol Aeroplane Co., Ltd. The 
agreement with Bristol follows close on 
the heels of a similar deal with Arm- 
strong Siddeley Motors, Ltd. (BW— 
Oct.14'50,p1 34). 
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We'll PAY CASH for your 
OBSOLETE and NEW 
CORRUGATED BOXES! 


Send us samples .. . we'll phone 
you et once! 


FEDERAL CONTAINER CORP. 
516 2nd Ave. No. Minneapolis, Minn. 


If you are looking for personnel on 

the executive level, there is no 

better way than through the more 

than 200,000 paid subscribers of 

this publication. You can make 

contact with them quickly, easily, CARS. Jaguar VII has soft fender line but still looks British. Price: about $4,000. 
and economically through BUSI- 

NESS WEEK’S high power classi- 

fied section 


clues 
SOLVES YOUR Coin 


Changing 


CA R S British Ford, Zephyr VII, wears many of the style marks of its parent in Detroit. 


Streamlined 


Gx. COIN CHANGER 


In banks, chain and department 

stores, financial institutions, fac- 

SMALLER tories, PX's, ticket offices, etc.— 

6"n 10"x 6%" wherever quick, accurate change 

making is se a ented all 

Say the new r. semi-auto- 

LIGHTER matic is tops. Modern stream- 

9 pounds net lining does it. Provides both bet- 

ter appearance and smoother, 

 peeemt more efficient operation. And the 

hidden clincher-—with all its features, 

enimaey the M P Jr. is actually the lowest 

cor dint priced streamline design changer 

on the market. At leading sta- 

box under tionery and office supply dealers. 
removable 


Exclusive 


1 4000 Long Beach Ave., Los Angeles 58, Calif. 

| Send literature on M P Jr. and nearest deoler’s name. 
I Name iaeraiaiogaicdienataia 

! GIS sienna cctinietcntninenns — 


! 
bent = = = on —— oo CA RS FOR EXPORT While production grows, the share for home use shrinks. 
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Export Trade 


London Motor Show dis- 
plays restyled autos designed to 
hold Britain’s title as the world’s 
biggest car exporter. 


British auto builders had reason to 

be jubilant last week. So did the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer. At the open- 
ing of the London Motor Show, Brit- 
ain’s Society of Motor Manufacturers & 
Traders announced that from January 
to August car exports to the U.S. and 
Canada brought in over $54-million— 
nearly as much as the combined dollar 
sales of scotch whisky, cotton textiles, 
and pottery. 
e Leading Exporter-SMMT had a lot 
of other cheerful figures. Based on the 
record for the first eight months, Brit- 
ain’s total auto exports for 1950 will 
reach 404,088 units (chart, left). That 
gives the island undisputed lead among 
the world’s auto exporters; the U.S., its 
closest competitor, will export only 
about 150,000 cars this vear. 

New model cars on display at the 
show backed up the optimistic outlook. 
With one notable exception, body- 
—e has kept most of its distinctive 
British look. The exception is the new 
British Ford (picture, left), which now 
looks like a miniature American Ford. 
e Jaguar—The rule is best illustrated by 
the new Jaguar VII (picture, left)—the 
hit of the show. It’s reported that Jag- 
uar’s American distributors mcucely 
dictated the design specifications for 
the new model. “Give us lots more 
luggage space,” thev said. “Spruce up 
the front end. But keep a distinctive 
British look about it.” 

Dealers evidently think the new 
$4,000 Jaguar is a natural for the 
American market. Orders are pouring 
in; over $20-million worth were 
ordered in the first two days of the 
show. The two U.S. agents for Jaguar 
ordered $15-million worth. 

e Little Ford—In the medium-power 
field, Vauxhall (a General Motors sub- 
sidiary), Austin, and Ford offered new 
styling. British Ford representatives ad- 
mitted Detroit engineers had a strong 
hand in redesigning the two new mod- 
els. They have one completely uncon- 
ventional feature: a so-called “over- 
square” engine design in which the 
diameter of the cylinder bore is greater 
than the length of the piston stroke. 

e Export Only—British spectators wore 
a wistful look as they tramped around 
the exhibition. They knew the gleam- 
ing cars were not for them. Of the more 
than 500,000 autos built in Britain this 
year, only about 100,000 will be sold to 
Britons; the rest are for export only. 
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“*T was facing the board of 
directors down that long, long confer- 
ence table. Suddenly the inter- office tele- 
phone at my hand buzzed its warning. 
“Ie was Fred Cummings, whose official 
title reads, ‘Assistant to the President.’ 
“ *I wanted to be sure and catch you 
before you gave your report,’ said Fred. 
‘The figure in line 4, column 3 is in 
error. Here’s the right one.’ 

“Fred’s the man, incidentally, who first 
recommended we use those stock 
Eye-Ease® work sheets made by 
National. Numbered lines and num- 


MAKERS OF STOCK ACCOUNTING FORMS AND EQUIP MENT — LOOSE LEAF, BOUND BOOK AND VISIBLE 


Line 4... 


bered columns make it easy todesignate 
specific cogs in a jiffy. Make it easier 
and quicker to post, and help reduce 
costly errors! And its waterproof ink 
prevents ‘perspiration smudges.’ 
“Take it from me, Fred Cummings is 
on the way up... fast. | ought to know. 
I'm the President.” 


See your stationer or write direct for National 
Records Catalog. Price $1.00. 


NATIONAL 
BLANK BOOK COMPANY 
Helyoke, Mess. 
Dealers Every where 
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tion. Use it for quick, economical, effective advertising 
of business opportunities, personnel problems . . . Use 


it to satisfy almost any business need or want. 
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The U. S. Aircraft Carrier “Valley 
Forge,’ prominent in the war news 
from Korea, is equipped with Frick 
refrigerating machines. 

So is the “Coral Sea," another big 
flat-top, and so are many hundreds of 
other Naval vessels of all types and 
sizes. 

Whether on land or sea, Frick Re- 
frigeration is famous for depend- 
ability. Let us quote on your require- 
ments for air conditioning, ice-making 
or refrigerating equipment. 











Your Advertising in 


BUSINESS WEEK ... 


regularly reaches the attention of 
over 200,000 management sub- 
scribers. Surveys show that the 


average B 


Week subscrib 





shares his copy with two of his 


tes... thereby 





giving you a total audience of 
more than 600,000 important 
prospects. 











NEW AIRPORT in San Salvador is a bid 
for business. It’s also a sign that .. . 


El Salvador Booms 


Record crop and high price 
of coffee stirs little republic to 
high industrial pitch. U.S. firms 
share the prosperity. 

SAN SALVADOR-The 10¢ or 15¢ 


you pay for your lunch coffee may be a 
pain in the wallet to you. But it’s a pure 
joy to El Salvador. 

This tiniest of the Central American 
republics (population 2.3-million) is 
riding a boom on the high price of 
coffee~and a record crop. 

You see the signs all over: Cadillacs 

skim around this capital city as thick as 
Fords. There’s a new $3-million airport 
terminal, which Salvadorians hope may 
lure Pan American World Airways’ 
chicf base in Central America from 
Guatemala. Construction of a $3-mil- 
lion, air-conditioned hotel is scheduled 
to start here in December. A $30-mil- 
lion TVA-type project that will supply 
power for new light industries is under 
construction; this Lempa River project 
will produce 30.000 kw. as a starter: a 
later goal is 75,000 kw. 
e Coffee, Plus—A good deal of the ac- 
tivity stems from the 1,259,000 bags of 
coffee El Salvador sacked up during 
the past season. The coffee was put into 
bags made by local factories from hemp 
grown on Salvadorian plantations. 

But other things helped. EF] Salvador 
has 34,000 acres in cotton this vear, 
six times as much as it had 10 years 
ago. The cotton will be ginned locally, 
then mostly exported to Britain and 
Sweden. Large tracts of land are 
planted to sugar. Some of this will be 
exported, too. 

Another good export item is the so- 
called Balsam of Peru, used throughout 
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the world in preparing medicines. The 
“Peru” misnomer dates back to Spanish 
colonial days. Panama transshippers got 
it wrong—an error that still irritates the 
Salvadorians. 

Financially, the country is on firm 
ground. Its dollar supply more than 
—: its own currency outstanding 

¢ colon, worth 40¢). That's one rea- 
son E] Salvador had little trouble get- 
ting a $12.5-million World Bank loan 
for the Lempa River project. 
eU.S. at Work—U.S. firms have a 
hand in the boom. J. A. Jones Con- 
struction Co., Charlotte, N. C., has the 
initial $10-million contract for Lempa. 
Westinghouse and International Gen- 
eral Electric may get some contracts for 
turbines and gencrators, although Ger- 
man and Swiss firms underbid them. 
That’s because Lloyds of London 
wouldn’t insure European deliveries’ be- 
ing met on time. And Salvadorians are 
in a hurry. The World Bank wants re- 
payment on its loan to start promptly— 
the funds will come from power sales. 

Another U.S. firm, Fred E. Hess, 

Inc., Fort Worth, is supervising the 
San Salvador hotel! job. 
@ Political Change—Politics have taken 
a new turn, too. Last month E1 Salva- 
dor inaugurated a new president, Maj. 
Oscar Osorio. Osorio’s predecessor, 
Gen. Salvador Castaneda, has been in 
jail for some time on a charge of mis- 
handling public funds. 

Osorio has already given his wealthy 
backers a shock. His administration in- 
troduced a bill in Congress to legalize 
labor unions and collective bargaining. 
For FE] Salvador, this is a radical—and, 
in conservative cycs, a dangerous—step, 
even though Osorio apparently means to 
fence labor in with strong restrictions. 


PRODUCTIVITY RESULTS 

British productivity has definitely 
improved since ECA's Anglo-American 
Council on Productivity got started 
two years ago. The Labor government 
puts productivity now at 9% above a 
year ago: some private estimates peg it 
at a conservative 6%. But all agree the 
productivity council has contributed to 
this improvement. 

That was the feeling expressed by 
many members at the council's third 
meeting held m London last week. 

To date, 33 “productivity teams’ of 
British management and labor person- 
nel have visited plants in the U.S. at 
a cost of $1,680 a head. 

As a result of these visits. the council 
reports, opposition to mechanization is 
“softening up,” and “prejudices are 
being rearranged.” British companies 
are learning as much from cach other 
as from the U.S 

Two teams from U.S. industry— 
steelfounders and cotton workers—will 
visit British plants by vearend. 
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THE TREND 


Hazards in an Excess-Profits Tax 


Leaders of American business and Congress will 
shortly be grappling with one of the knottiest of political- 
economic problems—an excess-profits tax. 

To Congress—and to the American people—the tax 
symbolizes business’ obligation to share the sacrifice of 
war. “If you draft men, you draft dollars.” Businessmen 
generally agree with Congress that some sort of war tax 
is necessary. 

But businessmen—and many Congressmen agree—are 
concerned about the economic damage an excess-profits 
tax can do. It promises to create administrative head- 
aches that will rival anything the Treasury has run into 
before. It will jam the tax courts—still laboring under 
a load of World War II cases—with an impressive array 
of new cases. More important, from business’ view- 
point, the tax can blight individual companies—and 
perhaps whole industries. 

In the long run, in the indefinite period of half- 
war we are facing, an excess-profits tax can undermine 
the whole economy. 

The great difficulty, the problem facing both business 
and Congress, is this: The American people generally 
have no idea of the tax’s potentialities for injuring our 
economic system. 

In hammering together the 1951 revenue bill, Con- 
gress will start with proposals based on the World 
War II excess-profits levy. Broadly, the idea now is to 
declare as “excess” any profits above, say, 75°% of average 
profits in the years 1947-1949. There would be a small 


exemption of perhaps $25,000. But the bulk of the _ 


“excess” —-75% or more—would be taxed away. 

Or business might figure its normal profits as some 
fixed percent of its invested capital. In the last war, 
utilities and railroads often preferred this method. In 
any case, the new tax comes on top of regular corpora- 
tion income taxes, now raised to 45% for 1951. 

‘This tax will hurt, obviously. The trouble is that it 
will hit many companies unfairly. Those that used a 
large part of their postwar profits to modernize and 
expand will see some of the benefits, of that investment 
go to the tax collector. 

Industries that went through a sizable recession in the 
postwar years will be hit harder than will others, like 
the automobile companies, that have had a steady, king- 
sized postwar boom. 

Using invested capital as a base gives a break to those 
industries, like railroads, that have been earning only 
modest dividends on huge investment in plant and 
equipment. But it gives a chemical or drug company no 
credit for millions invested in research, product develop- 
ment, and advertising. 

Aside from all this, an excess-profits tax is a major 
promoter of waste. Why should anvone sweat to work 
down costs if the savings go to the government? The 
result in World War II was a rush to pad expense 
accounts and easy acceptance of premium payments for 
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materials and labor—just spending government money. 

The danger that the tax may actually undermine 
industry comes from the fact that this mobilization is 
not temporary. We are in for the long pull—a period 
of semiwar that may well last a decade. 

The government has already taken steps—five-year 
amortization and government-backed loans—to expand 
and improve that part of our industrial establishment 
that will be involved in defense production. 

But those sectors of industry, under today’s plans, 
will be only a small part of our industrial machine. If 
the excess-profits tax removes both the incentive and the 
ability of the rest of industry to improve its facilities, 
industrial progress will virtually stand still. 

An excess-profits tax that lasts for many years removes 
the incentive to modernize existing equipment and to 
expand production. There’s little point in expanding 
if profits are frozen at a fraction of the 1947-49 level. If 
equipment costs keep rising, while profits are fixed, 
many companies will find the cost too steep—and the 
cash much harder to raise. 

Somehow, business leaders and our congressmen must 
find a compromise. They must devise a law that will 
minimize these potentials for economic sabotage. Their 
problems in doing that would be eased greatly if the 
American people were aware of the hazards built into 
a law of the World War II type. 

Generating some public understanding of the law’s 
impact would be one of the greatest contributions busi- 
ness could make to the successful handling of our 
national struggle against communism. Hearings in 
Washington next month should provide a good sound- 
ing board for those views. 


Vote for Somebody 


Edward A. Sampson of Denver started a campaign this 
year to persuade Colorado businessmen that they should 
take an active part in politics (BW—Sep.2'50,p92). Our 
reader mail indicated that a number of businessmen 
applauded the idea. 

Those who neglected to register, however, have failed 
already to take their civic duty seriously. ‘The big test 
comes next month on Election Day. How many regis- 
tered voters will exercise their franchise on Nov. 7? 

It is your privilege and ours to gripe 364 days a year 
about the way the government is run and who runs it. 
But it is also a privilege on the 365th day to express 
your opinion by ballot. 

Businessmen form an important part of the national 
population. ‘Their area of responsibility does not end 
with the production and distribution of the nation’s 
goods and services. ‘Their responsibility extends into 
civic affairs. Participation in politics by voting and 
encouraging others to vote is the one way businessmen 
can demonstrate their sincerity as public-minded citizens. 
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GREAT IDEAS OF WESTERN MAN... ONE OF A SERIES 





John Locke “THE VOTING BOOTHS”: = SHAHN 
on the purpose of government 


The end of government is the good of mankind ...and which 

is best for mankind, that the people should be always exposed 

to the boundless will of tyranny, or that the rulers should 

be sometimes liable to be opposed when they grow exorbi- x7, 
tant in their power, and employ it for the destruction and eh 


not the preservation of the properties of the people? CONTAINER CORPORATION OF AMERICA 





Another new development using 


B. F. Goodrich Chemical Company raw materials 


B.F. Goodrich Chemical Company 
dus not manufacture this fabrr. 
Wi supply the raw matertals only 


Right Satting hova Golling Gdea! 


OU'D never guess that the material 

on this attractive panelled wall is the 
same one that covers the chairs. Both 
are made from Geon polyvinyl materials 
—a smart upholstery manufacturer came 
up with this good-selling idea! 

Both uses demonstrate the amazing 
range of Geon resin’s qualities, and sug- 
gest many others. First of all, products 
made trom Geon wear and wear and 
wear. They resist grease, water, oil, acids, 
are flame-resistant. Yet with all this 
sturdiness, they can be given the most 
delicate colors. 

They are so practicable for so many uses 
in household or othce because they can 


GEON RESINS e GOOD-RITE PLASTICIZERS. 


be cleaned with a wipe of a damp cloth, 

As you would expect, Geon polyviny! 
materials are used to make a wide range 
ot products—such diverse things as elec- 
trical cable insulation, durable flooring, 
delicate curtains, toys, shoes, belts. 
There seems to be no end to the list of 
products using Geon—this highly ver- 
satile material that can be cast, extruded, 
molded or used as a coating 

Does this suggest a new product, or 
an improvement you may have in mind 
tor one of your present products? Write 
us and we will be glad to give you full 
technical advice on the best way to turn 
ideas into a saleable product. We mi 


the raw materials only — no finished 
products. Please address Dept. A-11, 
B. F. Goodrich Chemical Company, 
Rose Building, Cleveland 15, Ohio. In 
Canada: Kitchener, Ontario. Cable ad- 
dress: Goodchemco, 


he ideal team to make products easier, better and more saleable 


GEON polyvinyl! materials e HYCAR American rubber ¢ GOOD-RITE chemicals and plasticizers 





